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Of course, Junior wasn’t exactly prompt 
getting home from his date. But in 
Junior’s case the offense involves only 
an hour or so. In your case, Dad, the 
oversight is a matter of years. 


So let’s talk about the date you've 
got—the date with that time in your 
life when your earning power won't be 
running on all cylinders. The tough 
part about this situation is that al- 
though earning power decreases, re- 
sponsibilities are always with us—if 
not the responsibility of providing for 
our children, then the responsibility of 
providing for ourselves. 


Nobody wants to be a burden. No- 
body has to be a burden thanks to 


Union Central’s Retirement Income 
Policy—a policy designed to make the 
later years of life as full and as satisfy- 
ing as those you are enjoying now. 


Yes, a Retirement Income Policy puts 
YOU first. That’s why the inclination 
is to put it off. You figure your Life 
Irisurance will take care of most con- 
tingencies. And so it will — but it 
doesn’t provide adequate income for 
your retirement. It doesn’t make up 
for the regular monthly checks which 
can begin to arrive as soon as you 
reach the age of 55, 60, 65 or 70— 
whichever you choose. And here is an- 
other advantage of a Union Central 
Retirement Income Policy: In case of 
your death, your beneficiary will re- 
ceive the face amount of the policy or 





the cash value . . . whichever is larger. 


So don’t put off enjoying the sense 
of security which a Union Central Re- 
tirement Income Policy can give you. 
Remember, the longer you wait, the 
more expensive such a policy becomes. 
So don’t be late, Dad! Plan to see your 
Union Central Agent soon. 


c oO ° °O 


Your Union Central Agent has a 
plan to meet every life insurance need. 
He has contracts ranging from Non- 
Convertible Term, the lowest premium 
policy of all, to Single Premium En- 
dowment, the highest. Through these 
modern, liberal policies, he can provide 
the finest possible life insurance cov- 
erage for applicants from birth to age 
65, inclusive. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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N LATE January the Joint Legis- 

lative Committee of New York 
State announced that open hearings 
would be held in City Hall in New 
York City on February 2 and Febru- 
ary 9. The subjects to be covered 
at these hearings were Weekly Pre- 
mium and Juvenile Insurance, In- 
vestment Regulations and Section 
213. As this is being written, hear- 
ings have progressed to the stage of 
considering amendments to the In- 
vestment law and it is apparent that 
more hearings will have to be sched- 
uled in order to handle Section 213. 


Most of the life company repre- 
sentatives at the initial hearing urged 
that the limit on both Weekly Pre- 
mium and Juvenile Insurance be 
increased. Superintendent of Insur- 
ance Bohlinger, on the other hand, 
said that he was favorable to an in- 
crease on limits for Juvenile Insur- 
ance but he was not favorable to 
such an increase for the Weekly 
Premium insurance. His attitude in 
the latter case was that if people 
wanted larger insurance policies it 
would be more economical for them 
to buy another type of coverage 
other than that sold on a weekly 
premium basis. He did, however, 
agree that weekly premium insurance 
served a vital need and that the cost 
in relation to all the extra work 
involved was fair compared with the 
cost of other types of insurance. As 
indicated above, there appears to be 
general agreement that the present 
limitations on juvenile insurance are 
too low in relation to today’s infla- 
tionary dollar. It is possible that 
legislation will be introduced to raise 
these limitations. As many life com- 
pany executives point out, there are 
few restrictions on juvenile insur- 
ance in other states, primarily 
because most companies in under- 
writing coverage exercise a restrain- 
ing influence. 


Donald B. Woodward, economist 
and 2nd vice president of the Mutual 
Life, was the first speaker for the 
companies with respect to changing 
the present investment laws of New 
York State for life insurance com- 
panies. He did a very sound job in 
covering the broad aspects of the 
question and by means of colored 
slides illustrated how changing 


8 


events make it desirable to likewise 
change the investment laws. On 
February 9 Richard K. Paynter, Jr., 
financial vice president of the New 
York Life, presented the views of 
the Life Insurance Association of 
America and the American Life 
Convention. A copy of these views 
contained in a 158-page work was 
presented to each legislator and the 
report explained in great detail just 
what the companies desired in the 
way of a change and why. As Mr. 
Paynter pointed out, the present law 
presents some shortcomings and he 
listed these under four headings: 
Insufficient flexibility, outmoded 
technical standards, inadequate pro- 
vision for equity investments and 
insufficient opportunity to finance 
unincorporated enterprises. There 
have been no comprehensive reviews 
and changes in the investment section 
of the law since 1939. 

To remedy this situation, the re- 
port of the L. I. A. A. and the 
A. L. C. recommended six changes. 
These are: 


(1) The requirement that an 
earnings-coverage test, as ap- 
plied to corporate securities, 
be fulfilled in the last year (or 
two, as the case may be) 
prior to acquisition of such 
securities. It is proposed that 
this be modified so that satis- 
faction of the test in either of 
the last two years be a suffi- 
cient qualification, provided 
that other provisions of the 
existing test are also satisfied. 


(2) The exclusion of pre-incor- 
poration experience in apply- 
ing that portion of the test 
which (in most cases) re- 
quires a five-year record of 
past earnings. It is proposed 
that this be modified so that 
experience under all prede- 
cessor forms of organization 
may be considered, provided 
that during the last two years, 
such predecessor business 
shall have been a corporation. 
The limitation of holdings of 
preferred stock in any one 
corporation to 10% of such 
shares outstanding. It is pro- 
posed that this be raised to 
25%. 


w 


JOINT LEGISLATIVE HEARING 


(4) The limitation on direct jn- 
vestment in industrial and 
commercial real estate to 3°, 
of assets. It is proposed that 
this limit be raised to 5: 

(5) The exclusion of equipment 
and livestock from consi :lera- 
tion in the granting of farm 
mortgages. It is proposed 
that purchase of, or extension 
of credit upon, farm equip- 
ment and livestock be _per- 
mitted in cases where such 
purchase or loan would help 
to protect the investment in a 
farm mortgage that might 
otherwise have to be fore- 
closed at a loss. 

(6) The exclusion of leaseholds 
as security for mortgage 
loans. It is proposed that 
leasehold mortgages be per- 
mitted. 


In regard to common stocks, the 
report suggests a need for a leeway 
provision limited to the lesser of 5% 
of assets, or two-thirds of surplus, 
with specific restrictions applicable 
to investments in common. stocks 
and loans to small business enter- 
prises, and with a prohibition against 
speculative investments. 

Among others who spoke for the 
companies were Stuart F. Silloway, 
vice president of the Mutual Life; 
Fred W. Ecker, executive vice pres- 
ident of the Metropolitan and Glenn 
McHugh, vice president of the Equi- 
table Society. They were followed 
by Superintendent of Insurance Al- 
fred J. Bohlinger. The general 
agreement included the opinion that 
some change should be made in the 
law so that common stocks should 
be made available as a legal invest- 
ment with the necessary safeguards 
of course. Neither the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance nor members 
of the legislative committee were 
particularly enthusiastic about the 
so-called “leeway” provision re- 
questéd by the companies. Of course, 
it is a long way from a hearing to 
accomplished legislation. 

In view of the importance of the 
subject and how much of the life 
insurance business it will affect, it is 
more than possible that it may |¢ 
some time before concrete action 
taken. 


Best’s Life Nei s 
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AST month public hearings were held in New York 

by the Joint Legislative Committee on insurance to 
consider the feasibility of liberalizing the investment 
jaws as they currently apply entirely to domestic and 
partially to other life companies licensed to do business 
in the state. These two groups of companies represent 
some 85% Laws cur- 
rently on the books pertaining to investments were in 
the main enacted following the Armstrong Investigation 
and reflect the philosophy of that period. At that time 
they were intended to correct abuses brought out in the 
investigation. To 1928 amendments were few and far 
between and of minor importance. From 1928-1939 
some liberalizing amendments were enacted. In 1939 
the insurance law was revised. To that time the law in 
general said “You can’t invest in, etc.” The revised 
regulations specify “You can only invest in, etc.” 
This change in essence made the restrictions more 
stringent. 


of the life insurance business. 


Those representing the life insurance business did a 
very fine job in presenting their case for liberalizing the 
present laws. We are here concerned primarily with the 
request for a “leeway” provision which means the com- 
panies would have freedom of investing a portion of their 
surplus as they saw fit. The comparison of investment 
laws of other states with those in New York was par- 
ticularly pertinent. It was shown conclusively that the 
liberalizing provisions sought are already on the books 
in several other states. It wasn’t pointed out before the 
Committee but we think it is important to note that there 
are companies domiciled outside New York and who 
are not licensed to do business here that are just as 
sound as any New York company. They are not as 
large but size is relative, quality is paramount. Another 
major point made by the company representatives- 
and adequately documented—was that investment regu- 
lation to be sound requires changing laws to keep up 
with changing conditions. 

In considering the changing of investment laws as they 
affect New York domiciled and licensed out of state 
companies, we believe the differences in companies 
should be given cognizance. Instead of proposing flat 
changes that would be effective for all companies ir- 
respective of financial condition, perhaps greater leeway 
could be given companies in relation to their financial 
strength. In a large measure financial strength is a 
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reflection on management. It is safe to assume that 
companies attaining top ranking have done so because 
they have been favored with top grade management. 
You will find examples of such companies all over the 
United States. Some are domiciled in states like New 
York where the insurance laws are very stringent; 
others will be found in states where the laws leave much 
to be desired. By the same token, New York has some 
companies that are a long way from being “top drawer” 
and the same holds true for many other states. It is, 
therefore, apparent that sound management is of greater 
importance to policyholder safety than restrictive legisla- 
tion. 

As we pointed out above, size in a life insurance com- 
pany is relative. A large company has large assets— 
and large liabilities; a small company has small assets 

and small liabilities. From our analyses here we know 
that a small company with 100 million or less of insur- 
ance in force can be just as sound as one of the giants 
with several billions in force. It is therefore possible 
for legislative purposes to enact fair laws that govern 
investments by using percentages. We agree with the 
companies’ testimony before the Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee that they should be given some “leeway” in 
investing. We further believe that this “leeway” should 
be tied to the surplus position of the company after 
making necessary adjustments so that surplus in one 
company means the same as surplus in another. In 
addition, as we pointed out above, this freedom of 
investment should be flexible—the better the surplus 
position of a company, the more “leeway” it would 
have. For example, 5% of assets might be classified as 
a minimum safe surplus. Those companies able to 
acquire more than the specified figure would have free- 
dom to invest such excess as they saw fit. The present 
New York law limits surplus of mutual companies to 
10% of assets. It is possible, however, that competition 
has as much effect in keeping the average surplus well 
under 10% as does the law. In short, under the flexi- 
bility proposal outlined here the maximum amount that 
would be eligible for “free” investment would be the 
difference in the agreed on figure and 10% of assets. 

In making the above suggestion we have two basic 
premises in mind. The first is that the safety of policy- 
holders is paramount. This safety is better protected by 
good management than by legislation. Secondly, if 
some “leeway” is essential under today’s changing 
conditions—and according to testimony by company 
representatives with which we agree it most certainly 
is—then it should help promote good management. By 
tving the “leeway” provision to surplus in excess of 
5%, an incentive is created which is fair to all irrespec- 
tive of size. As far as the Joint Legislative Committee 
and the New York Insurance Department are concerned, 
there should be no objection. Their primary interest— 
protecting policyholders—is advanced rather than re- 
tarded since only those companies in excellent financial 
health would enjoy the new “freedom.” 


Il 





VETERANS’ BENEFITS 


ORLD WAR II veterans 
“may ultimately receive close 
to a trillion dollars” under the hun- 
dreds of Federal laws granting privi- 
leges, services, and money to them, 
according to an analysis of veterans’ 
benefits just completed by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board. 
Veterans’ programs have aver- 
aged “more than $6 billion a year 
since the end of World War II,” 
the analysis points out. At present, 
expenditures on behalf of all those 
who served in past wars “add up to 
a total second only to the amount 
allocated for national defense.” 


Experience With Previous Wars 


The cost of a war “may continue 
for more than a hundred years” and 
may amount to “many times” the 
direct cost of the fighting. The ini- 
tial direct cost of the Civil War to 
the Union, for example, was $4 bil- 
lion. “So far, more than twice that 
amount has been spent in veterans’ 
compensation and pensions. And 
last year, almost four-score and 
seven years since the war, $7 million 
was paid out for such purposes.” 

The direct cost of fighting the 
Spanish-American War was half a 
billion dollars. Veterans and their 
dependents already have received $3 
billion in compensation and pension 
checks from the Federal Govern- 
ment—six times the sum spent di- 
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rectly on the war. The cumulative 
expenditures for World War I are 
already comparable to the initial cost 
of that conflict, which was $27 bil- 
lion. 

The initial direct cost of World 
War II was about $351 billion. “In 
the period since V-J day, about one 
tenth of this sum (or an additional 
$35 billion) has been paid out to its 
veterans.” 

In general, the analysis points out, 
services and payments to veterans 
may be classified under two main 
headings—(1) those related to the 
effects of military service; and (2) 
those arising out of the fact of mili- 
tary service. 

The chief items in the first cate- 
gory are payments to veterans dis- 
abled in line of duty and to depend- 
ents of veterans who died as a result 
of service in the armed forces. Other 
important programs in the first cate- 
gory are hospital and domiciliary 
care for veterans with service- 
incurred disabilities and vocational 
rehabilitation benefits. Except for 
the last named, these are all per- 
manent programs. 

Almost 2 million living veterans 
and over 300,000 families of deceased 
veterans are now being assisted by 
services and benefits of the first type. 
The remaining 17 million living vet- 
erans are practically all without 
service disabilities. They have been, 
and may continue to be, eligible for 
liberal benefits under other pro- 
grams. 





RAPT PME, 


Cb. ANNOUNCING... 


the arrival of Pacific Mutual’s new ESTATE PROVIDER 
POLICY—Juvenile insurance protection that “grows up” 


along with the needs of the young insured. 
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The second type of benefits 
cludes the temporary readjustme:t 
benefits of the GI Bill of Rights is 
well as permanent pension and me (i- 
cal care programs, burial benetiis, 
etc. 

Readjustment benefits are  e- 
signed to enable the veteran to re- 
sume education or training inter- 
rupted by the war, to restore s}.ills 
lost during military service, and to 
get back on his feet as a useful and 
productive civilian. They are avail- 
able to the veteran for a limited 
period of time and should practically 
disappear in another five years. 

3y the end of the fiscal year 1951], 
about 8 million veterans will have 
received education and training bene- 
fits, 9 million will have collected un- 
employment or self-employment al- 
lowances, and 2.4 million will have 
had loans totaling $13 billion guar- 
anteed by the VA. 


Current Cost of Veterans’ Benefits 


For the fiscal year ending June, 
1951, veterans’ services are estimated 
to require one-eighth of total budget 
expenditures, or $5.7 billion. The 
greatest share of this amount 
(41.1% ) will be spent for temporary 
readjustment benefits. Pensions and 
compensation payments to disabled 
veterans will take 38.3% ; hospitals, 
other services, and administration, 
19.0% ; and insurance outlays 1.7% 
(revised to accord with President's 
most recent budget estimates). 

Line-of-duty disability and death 
benefits similar to those paid to 
World War II veterans are gener- 
ally available to veterans of the 
Korean conflict under existing legis- 
lation. These include medical treat- 
ment (in hospitals and out), and 
monthly compensation payments that 
vary with degree of disability. 

Vocational rehabilitation benefits 
under Public Law 16 were recently 
extended by the Congress to disabled 
veterans serving in the armed forces 
after June 26, 1950. A bill authoriz- 
ing payment of a gratuitous indem- 
nity of $10,000 to survivors of men 
who die in active service has been 
passed by the House and sent to the 
Senate. 

None of the benefits accruing to 
the veteran “just by virtue of the 
fact that he has served in the armed 
forces during wartime” is presen !y 
available to Korean veterans. 
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INVESTMENTS oct INFLATION 


HE problem of inflation is not 

a new one to any of us. It has 

been predicted since the early 
‘Thirties, when it first became ap- 
parent that this country was headed 
for a long period of deficit financing. 
You will recall that after World War 
I, the low point in our national debt 
was reached at the close of the 1920— 
1929 decade, at which time the fed- 
eral debt was slightly ever $16 bil- 
lion. In 1933, when President 
Roosevelt took over, the figure stood 
at $22.5 billion. Between 1933 and 
1941, the national debt increased by 
some $26 billion to $49 billion. Most 
of this increase was the result of 
peacetime deficit financing. 


No Inflation Then 


As you all know, deficit financing 
is closely related to the inflation 
problem in that historically a portion 
of any increase in the federal debt is 
absorbed by the banking structure, 
with a concomitant increase in de- 
posits. Deposits are frequently re- 
ferred to as “deposit currency” and 
constitute a large segment of our 
circulating media. In fact, during 
the period 1933-1941, federal debt 
increased by $26.5 billion, and bank 
holdings of government securities 
increased by $18.7 billion. During 
this same period, deposits, or deposit 
currency, increased $30.0 billion, 
currency increased by about $5.5 bil- 
lion, making an aggregate increase 
in deposit and monetary currency 
in the amount of about $35.5 billion. 
Our gold stock itself increased from 
$4 billion to $22.7 billion, an item 
which does not circulate, but which 
constitutes an important part of the 
credit base. The increase in gold 
stocks was due in part to a debase- 
ment of the dollar early in 1934 by 
redefining the gold content from 25.8 
grains .9 fine to 15.238 grains. This 
was equivalent to an increase in gold 
value of 69.3%. 

The few figures which I have just 
given you pretty well define the in- 
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flationary base as at 1941, without 
any correction for growth which took 
place between 1933 and 1941. 

I well remember the current feel- 
ing during this period that deficit 
financing must sooner or later re- 
sult in some type of price inflation. 
Yet, during the entire period be- 
tween 1929 and 1941, there was no 
inflation evidenced by the movement 
of price indices. The Bureau of 
Labor Wholesale Price Index stood 
at 95.3% in 1929 (1926 = 100%), 
dropping to 64.8% in the depression 
year 1932, and stood at only 87.3% 
in 1941. Essentially the same story 
is told by the Consumers Price In- 
dex. 


Surplus Production 


A pertinent question may be 
raised at this point as to why annual 
budgetary deficits over an 11-year 
period, at an average rate of $2.4 
billion, accompanied by an increase 
in combined circulating media dur- 
ing this period of some $35.5 billion, 
plus a substantial devaluation of the 
dollar, did not cause at least some 
evidence of inflation. The answer 
to this question, in my opinion, is 
as follows: The 1933 figure for total 
circulating media was down some 
$14 billion from the 1929 figure, due 
to the depression of the ’30’s. If one 
were to start with the 1929 figure 
of $54.8 billion and compound this 
base at 3.5% per annum for 11 
years, he would arrive at a figure of 
$79 billion, compared with the ac- 
tual figure for that year of $76.3 
billion, thus indicating that during 
this period circulating media failed 
by a slight margin to grow at a rate 
equal to the compound rate of eco- 
nomic growth in the country. Sec- 
ondly, during this period velocity 
of circulation in respect to bank de- 
posits remained static. Interrelated 
is the fact that there continued to be 


surplus productive facilities during 
the period. 

There was undoubtedly some low- 
ering of confidence among the own- 
ers of capital due to repressive 
government policies. A _ generally 
punitive attitude toward big busi- 
ness discouraged a return of the 
buoyancy evidenced during the 
1920-1929 decade. These deterrent 
factors, operating to slow down ve- 
locity of circulation, particularly of 
bank deposits, dampened the modest 
inflationary impact occasioned by de- 
valuation and the actual increase in 
federal debt and our monetary sup- 


ply. 


416%, Debt Increase 


In 1941, our government was con- 
fronted with the necessity of financ- 
ing an expensive war. The impact 
of World War II on the economy 
of the country can best be measured 
by examining the increase in federal 
debt which resulted therefrom and 
the concomitant rise in bank deposits 
and currency outstanding. Federal 
debt increased from approximately 
$49 billion in 1941 to a post-war 
figure of about $253 billion (after 
allowing for some retirement from 
excess borrowings). For practical 
purposes, we may place this increase 
at $200 billion, or an increase in 
federal debt of 416%. Bank deposits 
and currency, combined, increased 
from about $76.3 billion to $151 
billion in 1945, and later advanced 
to $170 billion, an increase of 128%. 
This increase took place in a period 
of approximately eight years. Fig- 
ures on deposit turnover show very 
little change during the period, the 
annual rate of turnover of demand 
deposits being about 18.4 times in 
1941 and 18.7 times in 1949. Ob- 
viously, our circulating media be- 
came redundant during this period, 
based on a 1941 price level, with the 
result that inevitable inflation oc- 
curred. The best measure of this 
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inflation is found in various price 
indices. The Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics Wholesale Price Index rose 
from 87.3% in 1941 to a level of 
151.3% in December, 1949, (current 
169% ), an increase of 73.3%. The 
Consumer Price Index rose from 
105.2% (1935 — 1939 = 100%) to 
167.5%, (current 175%), an in- 
crease of 59% during the same 
period. 

Looking broadly at the 1941-1949 
period, one may conclude that our 
federal debt increased slightly over 
400%, circulating media increased 
by 128%, and wholesale commodity 
prices increased about 75%. Ob- 
viously, the Treasury Department 
and the Federal Reserve authorities 
did an excellent job in preventing 
a larger proportion of additional 
federal debt from finding its way 
in the commercial banking structure. 


Important Conclusion 


I believe an important conclusion 
may be drawn from the ratios just 
disclosed. In my opinion, the ad- 
vance in prices registered in 1949 
about exhausted the inflation poten- 
tial in that year, giving proper weight 
to the normal increase in popula- 
tion and physical trade occurring 
between 1941 and 1949. In other 
words, I believe it would have been 
possible at that time to have stabi- 
lized the federal debt, wages, and 


prices at approximately the relation- 
ships then existing. This opinion is 
verified in part by the incipient pe- 
riod of post-war readjustment that 
developed in mid-1949, which period 
was marked by some fall-off in in- 
dustrial production, and by a mild 
drop in commodity prices. However, 
the authorities in Washington be- 
came apprehensive and proceeded to 
ease the credit situation materially 
in order to further stimulate busi- 
ness. Reserve requirements of banks 
were reduced, margin requirements 
on stocks were reduced, consumer 
credit restrictions were lifted, the 
Federal Reserve System, which was 
gradually liquidating holdings of 
long-term governments, ceased liqui- 
dation for the express purpose of 
directing bank credit required to 
finance such. sales into business or 
commercial loans. The result of these 
several moves was to inject further 
additional credit into the business 
structure and further to lower in- 
terest rates. 

Despite these mildly inflationary 
measures, there was no important 
reason prior to June 25, 1950 to 
alter the 1949 picture. From the 
outbreak of hostilities in Korea to 
the present time, however, mounting 
evidence points to the necessity of 
heavy military expenditures for an 
indefinite period, possibly on a scale 
even larger than taken in World War 
Il. Our thinking, accordingly, must 
be predicated on the possibility of 
the further increase in federal debt 
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to a level between $% to $% trillion 
Predicated upon projected militar, 
budgets and possible tax receipts 
deficits will occur prior to Jun 

1951. As expenditures mount, tl 

gap between receipts and expendi 
tures results in additional deb: 
Without very rigid controls and a 
national program of forced saving, 
a considerable proportion of any i1 

crease in our national debt will find 
its way into the banking structure 
with a concomitant increase in the 
inflationary base. With this outlook 
in mind, continued inflationary pres- 
sure is inevitable. At what upper 
level prices, and at what lower level 
the value of the dollar, will stabilize 
is pure conjecture right now. It can 
be said, nevertheless, that there are 
strong reasons for anticipating fur- 
ther inflation. The possibility of a 
rather serious inflation cannot be 
overlooked. 

Pari passu with the threat of in 
lation is the probability that interest 
rates which, measured by the return 
on high-grade bonds, were in the 
vicinity of 5% at the end of the 
1920-1929 decade and which have 
dropped to a current level of about 
234% will remain at this low level 
for some time to come. It is true 
that the past year has witnessed some 
difference in opinion between the 
Federal Reserve Board and _ the 
Treasury Department as to the level 
at which interest rates should be 
stabilized. Regardless of this slight 
difference in opinion, which appears 
more recently to have been recon- 
ciled, there is little indication that 
the interest rate picture in this coun- 
try will materially change for some 
time to come. 


Problem 


At the present time, interest rates 
are subject to very definite controls, 
which controls are exercised in large 
measure through the Federal Re- 
serve System and its open market 
operations. However, in addition to 
the control exercised over the money 
markets through open market opera 
tions, other controls are provided 
by actual or potential legislation. 
The government has a materia! stak« 
at the present time in maintainins 
low interest rates, and even thoug! 
a large future demand may be placed 
upon the capital markets to finance 
a portion of the military burdens 
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which may be created by World War 
III, the government will undoubt- 
edly use all efforts necessary to 
maintain a low level of interest rates 
as far as the definite future is con- 
cerned. 

The two factors—inflation and the 
continuation of low interest rates— 
add in no small degree to the prob- 
lem of managing the investment port- 
folio of a life company, a casualty 
company, or a fire company. The 
cost of insurance is governed in no 
small measure by the return which 
the reserve account can produce. 
Furthermore, the reserve account, so 
long as it is invested entirely in so- 
called fixed dollar obligations, may 
be subject to substantial fluctuations 
in terms of real value or purchasing 
power. Except for the impact of 
higher operating expenses, insurance 
companies, since their contracts are 
payable in dollars, are not as vitally 
concerned with the problem of infla- 
tion as would be an individual. The 
question of whether or not insurance 
companies should broaden their in- 
vestment policies to include a greater 
percentage of common stocks, there- 
fore, appears to be related primarily 
to the question of enhancing the re- 
turn on their reserves. 

With propriety, therefore, the 
problem of whether or not to include 
a greater percentage of stocks in 
reality involves a decision not only 
in respect to extending the purchase 
of common stocks but of preferred 
stocks, the current yield on which 
exceeds the yield on high-grade 
bonds by between 1% and 114%. 


Stock Inadequate 


Before analyzing this problem as 
far as it affects the smaller inde- 
pendent insurance company, life, fire, 
or casualty, I would like to make 
certain pertinent observations with 
reference to the inadequacies of 
stocks as an investment medium for 
the industry as a whole. First, it 
may be said that preferred stocks 
do not constitute a proper invest- 
ment medium for a life insurance 
company. This vehicle for invest- 
ment is less objectionable if used 
in moderation for fire and casualty 
companies. The fundamental weak- 
ness of the preferred stock as an 
instrument of investment for insur- 
ance companies arises from its non- 
descript character—it is neither a 
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Prudential security plans sell because they serve. 





Thanks to Prudential’s Temporary Income pol- 
icy, Tom Gilmore has guaranteed his family 
a home of their own if he should die tomorrow. 


Tom is 29 and has a 20-year installment mort- 
gage for $10,000. And for a little more than 
$5.00 a month his Temporary Income policy 
will cover that mortgage from start to finish. 


Philip Hudson, The Prudential Agent who sold 
this plan, says, “The Gilmores had to keep the 
cost down. That’s why I suggested this de- 
creasing term policy. If a prospect can afford 
a little more, I recommend a Decreasing Term 
rider with a basic policy. That way we cover 
the mortgage and increase permanent protec- 
tion at the same time. In nearly all my sales 
I can find a Prudential plan that fits not only 
my prospect’s needs—but also his pocketbook.” 


The above facts are based on actual cases 
in our files, but the names are fictitious. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


A mutual life insurance company 


Home Office Western Home Office Canadian Head Office 
Newark, N. J. Los Angeles, Calif. Toronto, Ont. 











There has been much current dis- 
cussion relative to the advisability of 
insurance companies increasing their 
holdings of common stocks. Life in- 
surance companies alone are today 
investing at the rate of approxi- 
mately $1 billion a month. Any me- 


fixed investment nor an equity in- 
vestment. It has the disadvantages 
of both types of media, with none 
of the advantages of either. Its 
complete lack of a definite maturity 
date, coupled with the possibility of 
wide fluctuations in value as interest 


rates change, makes preferred stocks 
particularly ill-adapted as investment 
media for life insurance companies. 
To a lesser degree, these inherent 
disabilities apply to preferred stocks 
as investment media for fire and cas- 
ualty companies. 


dium of investment, therefore, must 
be available in large amounts if it is 
to warrant serious consideration as 
a medium of investment to insurance 
companies as a group. Certain states 
have recently authorized life insur- 


(Continued on page 42) 
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NSWERING 
INFLATION 
OBJECTIONS 


ERE are the answers of some 
Connecticut. Mutual agents to 
prospects who object to the purchase 


of life insurance on the grounds of 
inflation. 


The Greatest Bargain 


“Mr. Prospect, it is my conten- 
tion that life insurance is the safest 
place for our surplus dollars and it 
is also a definite check on inflation. 

“Recent published figures indi- 
cate that if we take 1939 as an index, 
the purchasing value of the dollar at 
present is about 58¢. 

“A man in his early years can 
buy life insurance at any time at 
less than 50¢ on the dollar. At age 
30 the single premium is $496.19 
a thousand. If it is true that our 
present dollar is worth only 58¢, 
then you are purchasing future 
needed dollars for only 29¢. 

“If it is true that the way to suc- 
ceed is to buy when the price is low, 
then we have the greatest bargain 
offered today. You not only have 
the greatest bargain from the stand- 
point of price, but we offer the most 
liberal terms. You are not compelled 
to put up capital; you can spread 
the cost over your expected lifetime 
at 24%4% on the unpaid balance with 
a binding agreement that if you die 
in the meantime, it will be consid- 
ered fully paid for the deposit al- 
ready made. 

“T know of no case, where other 
means have been used, that could 
not have been better served by life 
insurance. In any event, dollars are 
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going to be needed. Life Insurance 
dollars are certain. Practically every 
other recommended plan is specula- 
tion.” —by Fred A. Donley, Buffalo 

“There is nothing that we, as in- 
dividuals, can do to halt inflation. 
It’s with us and we can only take 
advantage of available methods to 
cope with it. 

“You can acquire $10,000 of life 
insurance for an annual deposit of 
about $250. You can die prema- 
turely, even in the first year, in which 
event your investment in life insur- 
ance will be a tremendous offset to 
inflation. Your dollar invested in 
life insurance may inflate 4,000%. 

“If vou live an average lifetime 
the value of the dollar is bound to 
fluctuate up and down. We do know 
that dollars invested in life insurance 
now are cheap dollars; and let me 
emphasize this, the dollars that the 
Connecticut Mutual will deliver in 
the future will be precious dollars. 
They'll be paid to your family at 
your death when they will be des- 
perately needed; or, they will be 
available to you when you need 
them for some unforeseen emer- 
gency; or, they will come to you 
relatively free of income tax in 
monthly checks that will last as long 
as you live after you are too old to 
work.—by Gerald Isphording, Cin- 
cinnati 

“Mr. Prospect, dollars placed in 
life insurance today are cheap dol- 


lars, compared with those of the 
1930's. True, the dollar may buy 
less in the future, but conversely it 
may buy more. 

“As a life underwriter 1, too, am 
concerned about inflation. In fact, | 
believe in it and sell it. But, the kind 
of inflation I sell is different from the 
kind you're thinking of. My inflation 
is called life insurance and it works 
this way ... and in your favor. 
For the security of your dependents, 
you put up a $250 premium and 
when death occurs your family re- 
ceives $10,000. For your loved ones 
your premium dollar inflates 40 times 

. the first year a 4,000% infla 
tion in their favor. Don’t you agree 
that they need some of that type of 
inflation ?”—by Norris Maffett, Gen- 
eral Agent, Nashville 


Similar Cycles in Past 


“The fact that insurance proceeds 
today buy less per dollar than these 
dollars would have bought a few 
years ago is not a valid argument 
against buying life insurance. Rather, 
it is a sound reason for increasing 
purchases of life insurance. The fam- 
ily of a deceased father must have 
more dollars in order to maintain the 

(Continued. on page 88) 
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service to the families of America, Phoenix 
Mutual salutes the men and women whose 
pioneering efforts have enabled the company 
to attain its present stature and strength. Since 
1851, Phoenix Mutual has continually improved 
its methods and extended its benefits to the point 
where it now has more than a billion dollars of 


life insurance in force. 


Through the years, Phoenix Mutual has taken 
many progressive steps. Among them was the 
policy of operating only through full time agents 


in order to give the public the services of pro- 
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<4 Century of PPonacing 


At the close of its first 100 years of life insurance 


a 


fessional life insurance underwriters. This was 
followed by training procedures in line with their 
professional status. The company was a pioneer 
in life insurance advertising which featured re- 
tirement income insurance. It was one of the first 
to issue a substantial part of its insurance without 


the necessity of a medical examination. From 


time to time the most modern and efficient ac- 
counting procedures have been adopted which 
have resulted in substantial savings in costs. 


These and other progressive steps have made 
Phoenix Mutual a quality company. We begin 


the second century of service with full confidence 
in the future. 









LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Hartford, Connecticut 





JUVENILE BUYERS 


HE second installment in the 
juvenile series of Agency Man- 
agement Association’s The 1949 
Buyer has been published to com- 
plete the major reports in the com- 
prehensive market survey. The lat- 
est report describes the premium 
payers of Ordinary life insurance 
bought for children through age 14. 
Based on analysis of 5,420 juvenile 
policies, this study points up a num- 
ber of changes in the market since 
1942 when the Association made a 
similar report. 





One of the important findings is 
that the buyers of juvenile insurance 
today are largely concentrated in the 
middle income group. For juvenile 
policies sold by Ordinary agents, 51 
per cent of the male premium payers 
earn between $3,000 and $5,000 a 
year; for Combination agents, this 
figure is 59 per cent. Twenty-two 
per cent of all male premium payers 
buying juvenile policies from Ordi- 
nary agents have incomes of less 
than $3,000, while 27 per cent earn 
more than $5,000. While 28 per 
cent of the Combination agent’s male 
payers of juvenile insurance pre- 
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miums have incomes under $3,000. 
only 13 per cent are in the over- 
$5,000 bracket. This concentration 
by income is much more marked 
than for adult policies. 

In 1942, 14 per cent of juvenile 
policies were paid for by women, as 
compared with ten per cent in 1949, 
There is a greater change for poli- 
cies sold by Combination agents (17 
per cent to 11 per cent) than for 
those sold by Ordinary agents (ten 
per cent to eight per cent). 

Other characteristics of premium 
payers examined in the report were: 
age, occupation and previous owner- 
ship of insurance. It was found that 
two-thirds of all male payers of juve- 
nile insurance premiums are between 
the ages of 25 and 39. Premium 
payers are older than for adult poli- 
cies, but younger than the juvenile 
premium payers of 1942. In both 
the Ordinary and Combination 
agents’ markets, the occupation dis 
tribution is similar to that found 
among those paying premiums for 
adult insurance. In the juvenile mar- 
ket, only a small proportion of male 
premium payers do not carry insur- 
ance on their own lives. 

Member companies of the Asso 
ciation received during 1949 five re 
search reports in The 1949 Buvye 
The first three surveyed 
characteristics of purchasers of Or 
dinary policies on the lives of adults; 
the final two dealt with juvenile in 
surance. Special studies of the grou 
of 24,817 policies sold in May, 1949 
by 64 companies are now in progress 
The reports published have received 
wide attention in the business and 
have brought inquiries to the Asso- 
ciation from many sources outsid 
the life insurance industry. 


MASS. COMMISSIONER 
ENNIS SULLIVAN, a lawyer 
and one-time treasurer of Gov 

ernor Paul A. Dever’s campaign for 
Governor in 1940 and currently with 
the Division of Alien Property Cus 
todian in the Department of Justice, 
has been nominated for Insurance 
Cofmmissioner, subject to confirma- 
tion by the executive council. Should 
he be confirmed, he will succeed 
Charles F. J. Harrington, who has 
held the post since 1938. During 
Mr. Harrington’s term he has done 
a good job, has become well known 
throughout the business and was 
honored by being elected President 
of the National Association of !n- 
surance Commissioners. 


series. 
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100 LIVES A YEAR 


N ALL probability no two men 

entered life insurance under ex- 

actly the same conditions. Some 
were born into it, like father like son ; 
some thought it might be an easy 
way of making a living, at least per- 
haps it looked easy; in recent years 
some men, especially young men, 
have taken special training in college 
and have come in under a planned 
system; and some got into the life 
insurance business by sheer accident. 
lt might be interesting to make a 
study, or a survey, in that respect. | 
don’t know, it might reveal several 
things. \Well, the fact remains, you're 
in it, and so am I, and | for one am 
glad of it. 


Background 


Now the way | got into the life 
insurance business may help to ex- 
plain why, even though not exactly 
how | write over 100 lives a year. In 
college | had majored in education 
and for ten years taught school. 
Then about that time a South Dakota 
drouth along with a nation wide de- 
pression caused me to get hungry 
because of insufficient funds in the 
school district treasury, so | bought 
4 grocery store in southeastern lowa, 
expecting later on to get back into 
the feaching profession. Six years 
later I did get back into it, but I had 
grown older, acquired a family in 
the meantime, and my six years of 
independence made me rather un- 
happy in the teaching profession, so 
| was a “timely” prospect for a new 
vocation. Well, about the time | was 
deciding to quit teaching for good, a 
General Agent happened along. He 
was working with a new agent, and 
they were calling on me to sell me 
some insurance. In the course of the 
interview the findings showed that | 
wasn’t a prospect for insurance, so 
the G.A.* returned about two weeks 


* Newell C. Day, well known in the business. 


For March, 1951 


W. E. LOWENBERG 
Davenport Agency 
Equitable of lowa 


later and sold me the business. Well 

. here I was, 20 years removed 
from my college days, slightly gray 
around the temples, with lots of ob- 
ligations, and ambitions. | 
was very much like the rabbit up in 
the tree. ... 

Well, | also had to. I had to suc- 
ceed at that late stage in the game, 
and it seemed to me that it would 
take a lot of hard work and planning. 
The first vear was long on hard 
work, but not too much so on plan- 
ning. But 1 decided to see at least 
40 people a week, to have as many 
interviews as possible, and to keep 
looking for prospects so | could have 
interviews the next week. 

During the first weeks | 
learned that it was wise to make my 
daily plans the night before. That 
not only saves time, but it also allows 
me to sleep better. If you can’t wake 
up in the morning refreshed, and 


some 


few 





Now 1950 is over, and looking at the 
records | find that my goal which | had 
set wasn't much too high, for | had 
written 127 lives for $492,000. It is now 
time to set my goal for 1951, as well as 
making the necessary checks to see if 
my house is in order. | want to know 
what | did wrong during the year so | 
won't make the same mistakes in ‘51. 





anxious to get started with eager- 
ness, rather than anxiety, you might 
as well stay home. So I use my 
Company’s Plan and Results Book 
because I know of no better or 
simpler way. 


One-A-Week Club 


Also, during the first few weeks I 
learned of our One-A-Week Club. 
My objective at first was not to re- 
main in the Club indefinitely, but 
just long enough to earn one of those 
Sheaffer Lifetime Pens, incidentally, 
a product of my home town. Today 
I write many Sheaffer executives and 
employees, and handing them the 
pen to sign the app, | usually say, 
“This pen written over three 
million dollars of life insurance. So, 
the “One-A-Week” has been a 
factor. Funny thing about the One- 
A-Week Club, once you get into it 


has 


you hate to quit because the pre- 
miums, or rather rewards get bigger 
each vear. Then too, it becomes habit 
after about ten years. So the One-A- 
Week Club has been a big help in 
more ways than one. 

My goal that first year wasn’t to 
write a hundred, two hundred, or 
any definite number of lives, but 
merely to do the best I could. In 
fact | was somewhat like the fellow 
who was having his blood count 
taken, the doctor said it was 5 mil- 
lion, and the guy wanted to know if 
that was good or bad. I didn’t know 
at that time whether a hundred lives 
was good or bad. But doing the best 
I could I managed to write 151 lives 
that first vear, and it had taken 2,361 
calls and 1,243 interviews. I had a 
lot of unfruitful calls that first year 
and I soon realized that I would have 
to do a better job of prospecting. 
Well anyway, that first year I had 
worked hard, studied, and had help 
in the field, and also, I had made 


(Contipued on the next page) 
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100 Lives—Continued 


more money than I had ever made 
before in any one year. I was satis- 
fied. But my general agent wasn't. 
In fact I have found: out since he’s 
never satisfied. According to him a 
good start was only half begun, so I 
could have done like so many prom- 
ising underwriters, I could have 
ended up just like a “flash in the 
pan.” That reminds me of the time 
Mr. Wrigley, the chewing gum 
manufacturer, and a companion were 
making a trans-continental flight. 
The companion asked Mr. Wrigley 
why he kept spending so much 
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money for advertising when the gum 
practically sold itself. Mr. Wrigley 
asked the companion how fast he 
thought the plane was traveling and 
the companion replied, “Oh, about 
300 miles an hour.” “Well then,” 
said Mr. Wrigley, “Why doesn’t the 
pilot shut off the motors and coast ?” 
So the motors must always be on, 
purring along steadily, and not “off” 
and “on” like a stunt pilot. Have you 
ever noticed at an auto race, how 
some drivers speed past the grand- 
stand, and then slow up for the 
curves? The winner of a race classic 
not only speeds past the grandstand, 
but takes the curves with a heavy 
foot too. Speaking of the grand- 
stand, the management of these race 
classics often pay the drivers a per 
cent of the gate, so they naturally do 
some grandstanding and rightly so. 
Don’t our companies do that same 
thing? It is the per cent of the gate 
that gives us our free trips to con- 
ventions, our various prizes we get, 
and our extras here and there. When 
we form good working habits such 
as making a definite number of calls 
each day, having a definite number of 
interviews, making use of the known 
methods of prospecting, and con- 
tinue to build prestige in our 
community, then we are driving 
completely around the track. And it 
takes driving completely around the 
track to get at least a 100 lives a 
year. It takes that “driving com- 
pletely around the track” to make 
the One-A-Week Club. It takes 
“Driving completely around the 
Track” if a sizeable, stable renewal 
check is to be forthcoming each and 
every month. 


Package Salesman 


For the past ten years I have been 
largely a package salesman. But they 
were needs packages, and not just 
a do-dad that paid up in umteen 
years. I do some programming, but 
even then a package for the mortgage 
or a child’s education hooked on to 
a previous program is no sin, is it? 
My most successful packages are: 

1. A Clean-Up, and 59 of my 130 

lives last year were that. 

2. Retirement Income on a two 

interview basis, and 40 of last 
year’s cases were that package. 
. 8 were mortgage protection. 
. Education contracts provided 5 
more. 
5. The remainder were from a re- 
sult of programming or were 


WwW 


supplemental to Social Secii- 
rity. By the way, in that conn 

tion, I am going to be able io 
go back to many of my 15.0 
clients as well as some people | 
have become acquainted with 
recently, and say, Joe, or \ir, 
Ferguson, depending on how 
well I know him, I can say, 
“There have been some changes 
made in the Social Security 
benefits, and I believe you will 
be interested in how they affect 
you and your family. Can I see 
you tonight, say, 7:30?” Then, 
doesn’t something always hap- 
pen if we do that often enough? 
At least we are in there and if 
we are awake, we are some- 
times surprised at the things 
that are uncovered. I certainly 
am going to take advantage of 
the fact that there has been a 
change in the benefits. The 
fact that the benefits have been 
raised will do me more good 
toward writing additional busi- 
ness than if they had _ been 
lowered. I think you know 
what I mean. For me, Social 
Security has been my best ap- 
proach, and my best package. 


Market Shifts 


Our markets shifts, doesn’t it, 
during World War II with high fe- 
male employment, the Business and 
Professional Woman’s contract was 
a good track for me to run on. Also 
during that period farmers were 
making more money than they had 
ever made before. All you and | 
have to do is tap the surplus they 
have created. In fact I find them 
anxious to find some type of invest- 
ment for their surplus dollars. Now 
we're again ready to make a shift 
Uncle Sam is again calling our young 
men. Most of us are getting ready 
to do a little foot work and sparring 
to get into position for the shift. lor 
the present at least, most of us are 
trying to get at the boys who are 
most likely to be called, before the 
waf clauses go into effect. And, I 
venture to say, that if we exerted the 
same effort and showed the same 
enthusiasm at any other time we 
would get results. 

In the ten years that I have been 
in the business some of my original 
clients, especially the youthful ones, 
have grown up. By keeping in touch 
with them, watching them grow and 
succeed, I find that the original 
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package I sold them can now be used 
toward setting up their insurance 
estate. Or, if some other agent in the 
meantime has written them a pack- 
age, it too can be tied in with their 
program. I must, and | do keep in 
close contact with my policyowners. 
| send out hundreds of birthday 
cards, I watch promotions, use direct 
mail, and make personal calls. I owe 
it to them to keep on serving them, 
and I want them to think of me 
always as their life insurance man. 
Incidentally, 40 percent of my 130 
lives in 1949 came as a result of 
cultivation of my policyowners. The 
newspaper, the center of influence, 
the referred lead all help too. . . . I 
believe that if I make a lot of calls, 
keep my eyes open, listen, and re- 
member to ask questions I will have 
no prospecting problems. 


Summary 


I can write over a hundred lives 
so long as I 

(a) Set a goal for 150 lives and 

$500,000 of business, and 
then break it down to 15 lives 
for $50,000 a month. 

(b) Have at all times, at least 50 
good prospects in the hopper. 
To set my goal through plans 
a day and a week at a time, 
and do a certain amount of 
work every day, and not just 
drive like hell in front of the 
grandstand. 

(d) Continuously study and im- 
prove myself. I want to know 
what I’m going to say. That 
way I have a 10 to 1 ad- 
vantage over the prospect, be- 
cause he doesn’t know what 
he’s going to say. Further- 
more, if we learn the common 
every day objections listed in 
Diamond Life Bulletins, we 
even know often times about 
what he’s going to say, and 
we'll have the correct answer 
right on the tip of our tongue. 

(e) Finally, I must keep myself 
saleable, or negotiable at all 
times. I must keep fit and 
clean, physically, mentally, 
and morally. I must be favor- 
ably known. Through rea- 
sonable amount of civic ac- 
tivities, advertising, use of 
direct mail, I can help to do 
these things. I must not be- 
come static or complacent. I 
must be always alert to meet 
changing conditions. 
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“Success in the insurance busi- 
ness, like success in hunting, 
requires reliable ammunition. 
In accepting my position as a 
combination agent with ANICO 
I found sales ammunition that 
really ‘bags the limit’. Unbeat- 
able policies, Home Office co- 
operation and effective aoe 
aids add up to one thing . 
outstanding earnings.’ 


CHARLES R. DUPWE 
¢ one of ANICO’S leading agents 
Roswell, New Mexico 


You can grow with ANICO 


* A working contract that permits outstanding earnings. 





* Policies that stand out in value against any competition. 


* A management philosophy that is based on the axiom 


that a company succeeds only when its agency force 
succeeds, 


* The most modern and effective selling aid program that 
can be devised. 
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Annual Statement 
December 31, 1950 


1950 INCREASES 


Insurance owned by Policy- 
holders increased $11,128,046, 
to a new high of $219,902,657. 


* 


Resources increased $4,359,- 
941, to a new high of $55,- 
483,829. 


* 


The amount Paid to Policy- 
holders and beneficiaries in 
1950, was $2,767,902 — the 
total payments since the 
Company’s beginning in 1906 
rose to $42,705,642. 


* 


The Reserves to credit of 
Policyholders increased by 
$3,257,602, and are now $45,- 
238,610. 
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OF UNINTERRUPTED PROGRESS 


RESOURCES 
BORGES 2s ccccce EAS aehOe + AAA ae aidieedie «+ +++$16,348,360.00 
U. S. Government ....$ 7,572,327.00 
Canadian .cccccccese . 420,967 00 
Municipal ...cesceoes 1,401,778.00 
Corporate ..e.eceee- 6,953,288.00 
$16,348,360.00 
PPEOTSRNOCE BtOCES ccc cvscccvccesscecscscsos eeeee 1,626,737.50 
CII BIRO kdb d Kad darercdercesciocseocnes 997,881.25 
Mortgage LOOMS seccccccccccvccccccscccecscoes 30,526,936.84 
RAE Se MINOT «6 ce cccecencecesccscesecs 2,520,768.28 
NEED 6-60 0:0-0.0.45.0.6-6.600400060060600% esee 1,398,156.34 
Real Estate: 
Pee OR DURE Wk kcccecnaeneeccavens 268,250.00 
Purchased for Income Purposes .......+eee+ 540,625.09 
One OF) LANE COMP ccc ccccssccccccccsee 50,692.13 
Premiums in Course of Collection and 
PCR OOID TUBTEE: bcc csc cccdanccveces eee 958,989.36 
Accrued Interest (None past due) .....eeeseeees 227,393.39 
PROUD THOUOE 6 nic ocidsdnccincescccceeseseéenesé 19,038.59 
Total BesOGPGSS cccccccccccccescccccce $55,483,828.77 
LIABILITIES 
ee TORUS 6 cn entiak at d0ee cd cesddncteacnecd $45,238,609.55 
Dividends to the Credit of Policyholders ........ 2,322,339.98 
Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance .......- 1,401,414.21 
Dividends to Policyholders for 1951 ........ee+. 575,000.00 
Claims Awaiting Completion .... ....cccccccece 218,733.95 
Reserves for Taxes Payable in 1951 ........00.. 163,750.00 
BEISOSaMeI LIGTINUES .. 2. ccrcccccccccccccee 50,057.93 
Death Claims Due and Unpaid .......s.seeeeeee None 
Total) Liabilities ..ccccccccccccccece +++ $49,969,905.62 
Excess Protection to Policyholders 
Capital Stock ..... adsorcesseccece $1,000,000.00 
SUMNER. Swen. cbsisccccceccoces ecccece 2,000,000.00 
General Contingency Reserve ....... 1,194,481.26 


Investment Fluctuation Reserve .... 1,319,441.89 


Surplus for Protection of Policyholders ....+++++ 5,513,923.15 


Total Liabilities and Surplus ..... cece .$55.483,828.77 
THE QHIO STATE LIFE 
feeneance( guypsany 


COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 


CLARIS ADAMS. Pres. F. L. BARNES. Ist Vice Pres. and Dir. of Agencies 


A COMPLETE LINE OF LIFE, ACCIDENT, HEALTH AND HOSPITAL INSURANCE FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
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HIS is the second and con- 
cluding installment of an ac- 
tual survey made by the 
author. Here is what some people 
really think about life insurance. 
On several previous nights I had 
knocked on the door of Apartment 
No. 15, and each time the door re- 
mained closed. On this Thursday 
night, however, it opened and a man 
stepped out from the semi-gloom 
into the hallway. He was about 
forty, had on slippers, a soiled, baggy 
pair of trousers and no shirt. “Tele- 
vision’s on,” he said. “What do you 
want ?” 


Television Tail 


“Oh, so you're the reporter that's 
been talking to all the folks about 
life insurance here in the Rundown. 
Sure, come on in, the wife’s out 
bowling and the two kids are in 
bed.” Then he added, perhaps as 
a warning that there are things of 
much greater importance than mere 
life insurance, “Wrestling’s on in a 
half-hour. But we can talk till then. 
This program ain't too good.” 

Despite his appearance, Leo 
proved to be a really substantial sort 
of a chap, and one who liked to talk, 
particularly about himself. He has 
heen employed for quite a few years 
as a setup man at the B & S Cor- 
poration and “works out” his annual 
vacations, thus drawing 54 “pays” 
a vear. For ten years he put 10% 
of his pay into Government Bonds 
and recently upped it to 15%. Not 
a bond has been cashed and, on top 
of that, both Leo and his wife have 
$2,500 industrial endowment poli- 
cies taken out in 1935 that will 
mature in 1955. The other insurance 
he maintains are weekly collection 
industrials on his 


two youngsters 
and 


some insurance in connection 
with the pension system at the B & S 
Corporation, but the details of which 
were not at all clear in his mind. 
Leo's great financial objective is to 
accumulate the capital to build a 
home on a good acre of ground and 
pay for it in cash—‘none of that 
mortgage and interest stuff for me.” 


For March, 1951 


As to life insurance: “It’s a good 
idea. I’m damn glad the agent sold 
us those two policies 15 years ago. 
| thought he was a s.o.b. then, but 
now ... Why haven't I bought 
more? Hell, how could I and buy 
all those bonds. They're damn good, 
too. Sure, Jake talked to me; he’s 
the P — — agent, and he talks to 
the wife, but what the hell, we're do- 
ing all right.” 

Regarding life insurance com- 
panies, the industrial companies are 
the life insurance companies—the 
only ones in Leo’s mind. In fact he 





couldn’t remember that he had ever 
been talked to by any agents except 
those of the three largest industrials. 
And as for life insurance for pro- 
tection, well, “Nothing’s going to 
happen to me. I’m healthy, no dan- 
ger in my job now—no, we're get- 
ting along good, the way we're go- 
ing. Maybe after we build. 

“Say, it’s nearly 9:30. Stick 
around and watch the wrestling. But 
don’t get television tail—yeh, tele- 
vision tail; you get that from sitting 
slant-wise on a sofa too long!” 

After the second or third round 
of bell pushing, the door of Apart- 
ment No. 27 slowly opened a very 


DAVE BEHLING 
Agency Assistant 
Northwestern Mutual Life 


few inches and the rather soiled face 
of a nine or ten year old boy peered 
out. He looked up in a shy, hesitat- 
ing manner. When asked to call his 
father, Mr. T —-— ski, to the door, 
the youngster hesitated a second or 
two and then called out, “Oh, Pa; 
there’s a man here to talk to you.” 

From a rear room came the an- 
swer. It was loud, profane—and 
very decisive. It came in some un- 
printable terms that had this unmis- 
takable meaning: “Is that s.o.b. here 
again? Tell him I told him to come 
around for the dough only on Friday 
nights. This ain’t a pay day. I ain't 
got any now. 

“Oh, he ain’t that guy. Well, tell 
him I don’t want to talk to him to- 
night or any other night, then. Life 
insurance! What the hell don’t these 
guys come around about? Close that 
g— d— door. And keep it closed.” 

The door was closed in a hurry. 





Not for Me 


Perhaps the smallest and undoub- 
edly one of the cleanest apartments 
in the building is rented by a single 
occupant, Al T. Some forty years 
of bachelorhood have left their mark 
on Al, and while it is not a bad mark 
by any means, still it is a mark and 
in some degree puts him apart from 
the other male occupants of the Run- 
down Apartments. For instance, al- 
though he lived alone and did his 
own housekeeping, the two rooms I 
could see were extremely neat and 
clean. They were, in fact, carpeted 
to the wall—a real incongruity in this 
third-rate building occupied largely 
by industrial workers’ families. 

(Continuéd on the next page) 
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Facts of Life—Continued 


Perhaps it was the contrast to the 
neat surroundings that drew my at- 
tention to Al’s hands. They had a 
greasy, unwashed appearance, with 
the knuckles, joints and cuticles 
etched in black. “Cast iron chips 
and oil make the damndest mess. 
Won't get my mitts clean again for 
a week,” he explained. From a few 
years’ machine shop experience of 
my own, I could sympathize with 
him, and did. Luckily, perhaps, be- 
cause it did much to put us on com- 
mon ground. 

But to come to life insurance, the 
purpose of the visit, Al had only a 
group policy through the small 
metal-working shop where he had 
worked for some 15 years. Further- 
more, he didn’t intend to own any 
more at any time because “What do 
I need it for? I took care of my 
mother ever since I learned my 
trade, but she’s been in her grave 
for five years and now I don’t have 
no one to look out for. Life insur- 
ance is O.K. for men with wives and 
kids—but for me? Not a chance; 
don’t need none. 

“What do I think about life in- 
surance companies? Well, to be 
frank with you, I just don’t know 
nothing about them. I got a niece 
that works at a big one here in town, 
and she likes it O.K., but she never 
talks about it to me. And no agent 
ever talks to me about it like they do 


to the married fellows at the shop. 
I don’t know anything about them. 
So what—they just ain’t in my line.” 


The Intellectual 


The top level of the steel fire 
escape, fastened to the rear of the 
building, afforded a really beautiful 
view of the industrial river valley. 
The sky over a coke plant, a few 
miles away, was tinted a dull rose 
color by the flaring flames ; the white 
lights on two widely separated via- 
ducts gave the impression of agitated 
strings of twinkling beads ; the head- 
light of a slowly moving locomotive 
drove a tunnel of light through the 
darkness ahead. 

I was watching the view with 
Dick and Dorothy, the couple who 
occupied the third floor, left rear 
apartment, No. 39. “One of the 
reasons we stick here,” said Dick, 
“it’s really a good view. And be- 
sides, we really like it. Come on in 
and sit down.” 

Dick and Dorothy are in their 
early thirties. Both work, he in the 
book department of a large store and 
she as a fourth grade teacher. They 
have no children, so it is likely that 
their joint income is quite sufficient 
for their needs—should, in fact, give 
them a reasonable surplus. The fur- 
nishings in their small apartment 
are a rather strange mixture of old 
and new—some obviously good an- 
tiques and also a few pieces of ultra 
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modern, functional design. One en- 
tire wall is covered by a well-filled 
bookcase. A quick glance at the titles 
gave added evidence of the owners’ 
catholicity of taste. They ranged 
from “Lucius Apulcius” to a paper 
covered “Murder in the Morning.” 

In commenting on the purpose of 
my visit, the host said, “To me life 
insurance is becoming an anachron 
ism. The whole trend in our times 
is to the submergence of the indi 
vidual in an organization, the merg 
ing of that organization with others 
into a much bigger organization, and 
the ultimate control of that organiza 
tion by a government that is growing 
bigger all the time. Some people 
may and do regret it—but King 
Canute couldn’t stop the tide with 
words, either. No, my security, and 
yours, has become more and more 
an organization matter. A man can't 
achieve it himself. Of course, there 
are a few exceptions like those used 
in your life insurance ads, but they 
are exceptions, and only prove the 
rule. Sure, I own a little life insur 
ance, it’s with the — — Life, but 
Dorothy and I are both depending a 
hell of a lot more on my Social Se 
curity and retirement pay from the 
A.B.C. Company and her state teach- 
er’s retirement fund. 

“What if anything happens to us? 
She works and I work, and we both 
now have pretty good tenure in our 
jobs through the years we have 
worked. Isn't that good security? 
It’s a lot better than depending on 
life insurance, the payments for 
which we couldn’t keep up if we 
didn’t have jobs, anyway. 

“What do I think about life in- 
surance companies? Well, they are 
just as dependent upon government 
as an individual depends upon his 
organization. It’s like this—life in- 
surance companies are only accumu- 
lations of money, so if money should 
lose its value, they lose whatever 
value they may have. Well, who sets 
the value of our money? Govern- 
ment does. So government sets the 
value of life insurance companies. 
I grant you that may be a little over- 
simplified, but still there is much 
more than a modicum of truth in it. 
And it also proves that those who 
are depending upon life insurance 
companies for financial security are 
still depending upon government. 

“Well, what we say or think or do 
won't change matters, anyway. And 
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if you are like some of the reporters 
that drop into the store for books, 
it’s been a long time between drinks. 
Dorothy, break out that bottle of 
Scotch.” 


A Signal of Success 


The tenant turnover in the Run- 
down Apartments, the janitor told 
me, had been very low the past eight 
or ten years. Thus Grandfather 
J— — ski, who had moved in with 
his son-in-law, daughter and their 
three children a year or two ago, is 
a relative newcomer to the building. 
But despite the fact that Grandfather 
has undoubtedly crowded the family 

three adults and three noisy kids 
in a two-bedroom apartment very 
obviously does constitute a crowd— 
he is a welcomed addition to the 
group. 

A quiet conversation with Grand- 
father J. one evening when the other 
two adults were out gave the reason. 
That reason can be stated in just 
one word—INCOME. 

The sources of that income were 
these: Social Security, plus a small 
pension from the company for which 
he had worked prior to his age 65 
retirement in 1948, and the interest 
on a matured $5,000 Endowment in 
the M Life. The total income 
was not stated, but about $125 a 
month would be a reasonable guess. 
Not luxury by any means, but in 
this case the tremendous difference 
between a work-worn old man be- 
ing an unwanted, unhappy burden 
and a gentleman of leisure. Well, 
not a gentleman, if appearance, 
clothing and language are of major 
importance—but still by any measure 
a respected, retired man who can 
and does carry his full share of the 
financial load. 

Grandfather J. was not easy to 
understand. But the principal mean- 
ing of his story was plain. It was 
this: “Life is hard for a poor man. 
To raise a family, keep out of debt 
and still have something left is still 
harder, but an old age without means 
of support would be the hardest thing 
of all.” 

Regarding his life insurance pol- 
icy, he had taken it out a forgotten 
number of years ago. It had been 
purchased, he did remember, be- 
cause an agent had talked to his wife, 
now dead, and she had made him 
do it. He was very, very glad he had 
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done so and paid for all the many 
premiums because, “Now I have 
something to leave to my daughter. 
She is good to me, then I can be 
good to her.” 

Grandfather J. was tremendously 
proud of that $5,000 he had accumu- 
lated through the matured endow- 
ment policy. To him it was a monu- 
mental achievement, in no small 
sense a signal of success. Perhaps 
it was my imagination, but I sin- 
cerely believe that when telling me 
about it and what it meant to him 
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he sat a bit more erectly, his face 
lighted up and his voice was stronger 
and more confident. In fact, it was 
the high point of the two months’ 
project when this old man looked me 
full in the face, pointed his finger for 
emphasis and said, “Life insurance 
is a good thing. It is very good. | 
know.” 
* * * 

As may be gathered from the 
above stories of some of the inter- 
views, just about as many opinions 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Facts of Life—Continued 

were gathered as interviews were 
conducted. Thus, once again added 
validity was given to the Reporter’s 
original premise that opinions cannot 
be tabulated into just so many per- 
centage points of Yeses and Noes or 
I do’s and I don’ts. He found that 
to be true in his other surveys—in 
an upper middle-class suburban 
block, in a small town, and then along 
a rural road. He found it to be just 
as true in his visits with the forty 


families living in the Rundown 
Apartments. 

Frankly, the life insurance knowl- 
edge of a number of those families is 
conspicuous by its absence. To most 
of the people, life insurance consists 
of a few small industrial policies, 
plus a group policy on the bread- 
winner where he worked. In the case 
of others, it is one of the ways of 
accumulating savings. To be sure, 
in several instances there were in- 
dications that life insurance is con- 
sciously being used for estate crea- 
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tion. But in not one case was a real 
life insurance program even men- 
tioned. For that reason a North- 
western Agent would have a tre- 
mendous educational job on_ his 
hands in this market—to say nothing 
of the not inconsequential item of 
Northwestern qualifications. No, the 
Rundown Apartments are definitely 
not Northwestern Mutual territory. 


Conclusions 


Nevertheless, your Reporter does 
not consider this survey to be with 
out value. He discovered, for in 
stance, that most men, even those 
with a lot of human frailties and not 
too many virtues, want to do what ts 
right for their families. He learned 
that economic theories and _ political 
partisanship are not limited to the 
better residential sections, and the 
right to vote is esteemed even more 
by men of low estate than by those 
of high. The work of the industrial 
life insurance agent is now better 
understood and appreciated. But 
above all, your Reporter again dis- 
covered that friendliness and a sin- 
cere interest in- the problems of 
others are the greatest of all solvents 
of human apathy. Even in the most 
drab surroundings they seldom failed 
to open doors and gain interviews. 

Occasionally some editorial uses 
a phrase like “America believes,” 
or “the United States thinks,” or 
even, “it is the people’s opinion.” 
Your Reporter may be in error, but 
he now considers such phrases to be 
just so many words. “America” 
never thinks. What does think 1s 
millions of people in America who, 
most of the time, are thinking very 
different things. The type of people 
who live in the Rundown <Apart- 
ments are “common people,” yes 
but a strong and enduring people 
with articulate and developing 
thoughts about public care of the 
indigent, family security and old-age 
retirement pensions. 

Thus, if for no other reason than 
that there are so many of them, they 
are a mighty important people, too 
—important to our nation—impor- 
tant to all life insurance companies. 





Ma: “That new couple next door 
seem to be very devoted. He kisses 
her every time they meet. Why don't 
you do that?" 

Pa: "I don't know her well enough.” 
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Why Companies May Differ 


Kk WE could sit down with the 

agent and his manager in every 

case where our underwriting ac- 
tion differs from that of another 
company we know that we could 
present the facts so that they would 
usually see that our action was cor- 
rect. Unfortunately, this is not 
physically possible, and therefore 
we shall try here to present to you 
some of the more important aspects 
of this general problem. 


Why Differences 


The principal reasons why under- 
writing actions of several companies 
may differ can be summarized as 
follows: 

1. Judgment is involved in estab- 
lishing underwriting rules. 

2. Judgment is involved in evalu- 
ating an individual risk. 

3. experience of companies may 
differ and rules must reflect such 
ditferences. 

4. Underwriting actions may be 
hased on different information. 

This is by no means a full list of 
all the reasons why the underwriting 
actions of several companies may 
differ, but our experience indicates 
that a large portion of such differ- 
ences are due to one or more of 
these four main reasons. 


Judgment Involved 


Most people know the statistical 
foundation on -which underwriting 
rules are based and that judgment 
must be used in interpreting such 
data. The underwriting rules of a 
company, therefore, represent its 
best judgment of the hazards in- 
volved in certain types of risks and 
although statistics are the foundation 
of such rules they, too, must be sub- 
ject to interpretation and judgment. 

A comprehensive study of our un- 
derwriting rules will show that they 
compare very favorably with those 
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of our competitors. In the course of 
a year we may get a number of com- 
plaints that our underwriting is out 
of line with that of other companies. 
Invariably we find out, however, that 
although one or two other companies 
may have a rule more liberal than 
ours, our rule is generally at least 
as liberal as the majority of the com- 
panies’ rules. When this is so, we 
feel that our agents are in a reason- 
able and normal competitive posi- 





tion since it is obviously unsound for 
any company to attempt to meet the 
most liberal rules of all of its com- 
petitors in all situations. 

In the rare case where it seems 
true that a difference in rule may 
not be entirely due to judgment and 
we are out of line with most com- 
panies, we take immediate steps to 
ascertain just what the correct rule 
should be. As an example of this, 
we might cite the recent case of our 
ratings for Policemen. We were told 
that our ratings were out of line 
with those of other companies. When 
we looked into the situation, we 
found out that this was true and 
that the ratings had been unchanged 
for many years. To make a mor- 


tality study of our own experience 
for one occupation is a slow and 
laborious task. Fortunately, we were 
able to secure considerable mortality 
data on Policemen, including New 
York City Civil Service data, and 
from such material there was ample 
evidence to indicate that our ratings 
needed downward revision. We 
made the change in rule promptly. 


Special Situations 


The preceding explanation relates 
primarily to underwriting rules for 
occupations and medical impair- 
ments but in exactly the same way 
judgment plays a large part in the 
making of underwriting rules on a 
larger scale to cover special under- 
writing situations. For example, 
consider the underwriting restric- 
tions imposed by the various com- 
panies during the Korean hostilities. 
There could hardly be a better illus- 
tration of how judgment plays a part 
in underwriting rules and how the 
judgment of various companies may 
differ. 

With respect to military risks, 
some companies inserted a war 
clause quite generally, others in- 
serted an aviation clause, and others 
attempted to continue their peace- 
time practices with amount limita- 
tions. The companies also adopted 
a variety of restrictions with respect 
to plans, amounts and disability and 
double indemnity benefits. Some 
companies took prompt action early 
in July and others postponed action 
to a later date. As you know, our 
company held eff on the imposition 
of any aviation clauses until almost 
the middle of August and then 
liberalized on these restrictions near 
the end of October, and today uses 
an aviation clause only where there 
is an aviation hazard. All in all, 
there was a wide difference in under- 
writing rules during this period and 
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Underwriting—Continued 


as usual our company followed a 
more liberal policy than many com- 
panies, although to some extent less 
liberal than a few others. 

One closing remark on this point 
which we would iike to make is that 
today life insurance companies are 
subject to the anti-trust regulations 
and could not lawfully agree on uni- 
formity of action even if they wished 
to do so. While mortality experi- 
ence may be pooled, each company 
must make its own interpretation of 
the available experience and, as a 
result, differences in underwriting 
rules are bound to occur. 


Evaluating an Individual Risk 


Even when underwriting rules are 
approximately the same, the under- 
writing of individual cases involves 
judgment and the action of different 
companies may differ. This is under- 
standable when one considers the 
complexities of medical diagnosis 
and the various medical aspects of a 
risk, as well as the many other fac- 
tors which go to make up the full 
appraisal of a risk. As an example 
of judgment in evaluating an indi- 
vidual risk we may consider the com- 
mon case of an indivilual who has a 
history of high blood pressure. As a 
basis for underwriting, many com- 


panies will average some or all of the 
high readings found in the past, 
others may average some or all of 
the past high readings with the cur- 
rent readings, while others may ig- 
nore some or all of the past high 
readings and rely entirely on current 
readings. It can be seen that in the 
common case cited there is room for 
considerable judgment in evaluating 
the individual risk. 

We hear from our agents of the 
cases where we are more severe 
in our application of the rules, but 
we hear from our competitors of 
those cases where our action is more 
liberal than theirs. As this article 
is being written, there is a $50,000 
case on my desk which we issued 
on a standard basis and one of our 
competitors, who presumably had 
exactly the same information as we 
did, issued on a substandard basis. 
They do not understand our liberal 
action but we are satisfied that it is 
correct. This is not a rare situation 
as we see many such cases in the 
course of a year. 

Just as it is the job of our agency 
force to produce good business, so 
it is the job of the underwriters to 
properly appraise each application. 
Each case is judged fairly on its 
merits and “we call them as we see 
them.” There is substantial proof 
each year that our judgment in eval- 
uating risks leans toward the liberal 
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side, as evidenced by a comparison 
of our mortality experience with that 
of our competitors. 


Company Experience Differs 


Another reason for differences oi 
underwriting actions lies in the fact 
that for one reason or another the 
mortality experience of two com 
panies may differ under a specific 
impairment, occupation or 
classification. 


other 


As an example, consider our mili 
tary aviation program. Our company 
has done a substantial volume of 
business on this class of risk and 
we have made a number of studies of 
our mortality experience. We know 
that in recent years our aviation mor- 
tality experience is generally worse 
than the aggregate experience of 
other companies. Consequently, avi- 
ation extra premiums charged by 
our company should in some in- 
stances be greater than those charged 
by some of our competitors. Con- 
versely, by careful study of our ex- 
perience we are able to establish 
certain aviation underwriting classi- 
fications where our extra premiums 
are less than those of some of our 
competitors. 


Different Information 


Last but not least of the reasons 
why the underwriting actions of 
companies may differ is that the 
companies may not be acting on the 
same information even though, for 
example, they may have the same 
or similar medical examinations. The 
agent frequently believes each com- 
pany has the same information and 
is hard put to understand the differ 
ence in action. 

Such a case arose recently involv- 
ing a large amount of insurance. We 
had issued substandard insurance 
and shortly thereafter another large 
life insurance company issued stand 
ard insurance. In view of this, the 
agent appealed our action stating 
that he could not deliver our policy 
as rated. The facts were that we had 
previous insurance on the life and 
had examined the insured several! 
times in the past. As a result we 
had complete information concern 
ing the applicant’s medical histor 
which warranted our rating and a! 
of this information would not appea 
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in a current medical examination. 
If the other company had had the 
same information as we did, they 
probably would not have issued 
standard insurance. It was a difficult 
situation to explain to our agent who 
was naturally disappointed at losing 
out on a large application, but ob- 
viously the company is powerless to 
meet competition of this sort. We 
have seen similar situations occur on 
many occasions and it should be 
recognized that different informa- 
tion is a frequent explanation of a 
difference in underwriting actions. 
‘tae 

We appreciate and understand the 
importance of a difference in under- 
writing actions to our agency force 
and therefore try to keep our rat- 
ings up to date in all respects at all 
times. 


With respect to individual cases 
we are always willing to take “an- 
other look” to be sure that there are 
sound reasons for our treatment. 


Matter of Record 


In closing, it may be of interest 
to state that although we make no 
effort to learn of all cases where our 
action is more favorable than that 
of other companies, we know that 
in a recent period of less than a year 
there came to our attention 54 cases 
where we had issued more than 
$1,000,000 of insurance on a more 
favorable basis than other companies. 
Among these cases were 33 applica- 
tions where we issued more than 
$400,000 insurance on applicants 
who had been declined by other com- 
panies. Included in this group of 
lives declined by other companies 
were 15 cases where we issued stand- 
ard insurance of about $275,000! 


In a competitive business like life 
insurance we endeavor to keep our 
ratings and underwriting actions up 
to date at all times but underwriting 
rules cannot and should not be 
changed for individual cases. It is 
only where it is apparent that our 
rule needs revision that we may 
change the rule and then the new 
rule must be applied impartially and 
without discrimination to all similar 
cases in the future. 


From NYLIC. 
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EIGHTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT 


DECEMBER 31, 1950 


OBLIGATIONS 
Funds set aside for future payments to policyholders and beneficiaries 


Money paid to policyholders and beneficiaries, and put back with the 
Company to be held on deposit at interest. Also premiums paid 
in advance by policyholders 


Participating policy dividends payable in 1951 
Taxes payable in 1951 


Special funds set aside chiefly because present interest rate is less 
than is guaranteed in certain policy contracts 


All other obligations 


Total obligations 
Capital stock $ 6,000,000 
Contingency funds 25,289,000 
Surplus 34,546,308 


Total to provide additional security for policyholders and beneficiaries 


Total 


+ These funds shown in Massachusetts, New York, Ohio and Tennessee state- 
ments differ s!ightly because of technicalities in the laws of those states. 


ASSETS 
Bonds 
Stocks 
First mortgage loans 


On city and farm properties (including FHA home loans and 
loans under the veterans’ home loan program of $99,873,010) 


Real estate (including $2,518,421 for Home Office) 
Loans to policyholders 
Bank deposits and cash 
Other assets 
Premiums in process of being collected, accrued interest on in- 
vestments, etc. 
Total assets 
& 
Insurance in force, December 31, 1950 $3,591,450,991 





$678,894,919 


68,885,656 
3,424,672 
4,559,564 


19,000,000 
2,256,443 


$777,021,254 





65,835,308 
$842,856,562 








$436,260,776 
21,884,927 
319,962,512 


19,075,340 
16,307,201 
10,190,563 
19,175,243 


$842, 856,562 
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How Firm a Foundation? 





A coop LIFE INSURANCE program will sustain 
the family if the insured dies. The insured 
will sustain the program and the family if he 
keeps his health. 

But who sustains the family, and the pro- 
gram, and the insured when the policyholder 
is disabled ? 

Income Disability insurance, of course! 
A life insurance program is only as strong as 
its disability provisions. 

That's why Occidental will write up to $350 
a month Income Disability insurance in a life 
policy and make disability payments until the 
insured recovers, matures his policy or dies. 
We write it on Term plans, too. 


~e 
Ohecidonsal Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
W: B. STANNARD, Vice President 


“WE PAYOAGENTS LIFETIME RENEWALS... THEY LAST AS LONG AS YOU 90” 
ee aS rape “tg: Ne sagt 
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CANADA LIFE 


Gill President 


E. C. Gill was elected president of The Canada Life 
\ssurance Company, Toronto, succeeding Edwin G. 
Baker who becomes chairman of the Board. A. N. 
Mitchell, formerly chairman, is continuing as a director. 

Mr. Gill becomes Canada Life’s 12th president in its 
104 years of operation. He became associated with the 
company in 1923 following his graduation from Queen's 
University. He qualified as an actuary in 1926 and held 
executive posts in various departments prior to his elec- 
tion as general manager in 1946, He joined the board 
later that vear and in 1947 assumed the additional re- 
sponsibilities of vice-president and general manager. 

Edwin G. Baker, who has held the presidency since 
the beginning of 1948, is well known in business circles 
in Canada and the United States. He is also chairman 
of the board of directors of Moore Corporation and a 
director of the Bank of Canada, Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, International Nickel Co., Steel Co. of Canada, and 
National Trust Company Limited. 


COLONIAL LIFE 


New Policies 


The Colonial Life Insurance Company, East Orange, 
N. J., has just added four new Ordinary plans of in- 
surance. The new policies are a 16 Payment 25-Year 
Keducing Term; a 12 Payment 20-Year Reducing Term ; 
a Five Year Convertible Term; and a Preferred Whole 
Life Paid Up at Age 85. 

The first two mentioned are known as the “ 


Family 
Security Plans.” 


They were specifically designed for 
mortgage protection, although they suit any situation 
where the insurance need is of a steadily decreasing 
nature. Issued in minimum initial amounts of $5,000, 
they are level premium reducing term policies under 
which each year the amount of protection can be made 
{0 approximate the amount of the unpaid balance of the 
mortgage. Both plans feature the flexibility of a conver- 
sion privilege. The 20-Year Plan is issued for ages 20 
to 45; the 25-Year Plan is issued for ages 20 to 40. 
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The third new plan, the Five-Year Convertible Term, 
is issued in minimum face amounts of $3,000. The pol- 
icy, available for ages 20 to 60, may be converted to 
more permanent types of life insurance any time within 
the five-year period. 

Colonial’s fourth new policy, the Preferred Whole 
Life Paid Up at Age 8&5, is issued to preferred risks 
only, in amounts not less than $10,000. The policy is 
available for ages 10 to 60. Annual premium at age 35 
for minimum amount is $216.30. 


CROWN LIFE 


Stephenson President 


Several senior executive changes were announced at 
The Crown Life Fiftieth Annual Meeting held on Janu- 
ary 26 in Toronto, Canada. 

H. D. Burns, president since 1946, became chairman 
of the board. H. R. Stephenson, formerly managing 
director, was elected president and continues as chief 
executive officer. C. F. W. Burns was élected senior 
vice president and a director and F. W. Hill, formerly 
assistant general manager and actuary, was appointed 
vice president and:actuary. 

Executive changes announced were the promotion of 
I. M. Gilbert to associate superintendent of agencies, 
N. D. Campbell and J. E. Moore to associate actuaries 
and G. N. Watson to group actuary. New officers ap- 
pointed were J. H. Cross and J. R. Knechtel as assistant 
secretaries and G. L. Marshall as agency supervisor. 


EQUITABLE SOCIETY 


War Clause 


A War and Aeronautics Exclusion rider has been 
included since February 9, 1951, in all policies issued 
to those now, or soon to be, on.active duty with Armed 
Forces, it has been’ announced. by The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, New York,°N. Y. The restrictions, 
which do not apply to any policies written before the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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NEW TERRITORIES OPEN 
IN EXPANSION PROGRAM 


Opportunity may lie everywhere, but 
western agents can add to it the security 
of an old-line legal reserve company, 
now in its 3lst secure year, and in the 
full swing of expansion. 


In the last 9 years, insurance in force 
has just about tripled; premium income 
has increased 600%! 


Fruitful opportunities for general agents 
and big personal producers in every state 
west of the Mississippi. 


Write today for full information. 


THE NATIONAL RESERVE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


TOPEKA KANSAS 








Continuous renewals for agents who meet easy re- 
quirements. Disability contracts which pay bene- 
fits from the first day irrespective of cause fol- 
lowed by lifetime income help make policyholders 
of prospects. 


OCCIDENTAL 4 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


RALEIGH. NORTH CAROLINA 

















EQUITABLE SOCIETY—Continued 


deadline date, are somewhat similar to the usual war 
clauses invoked during World War I and World War ||. 

The restrictions will apply to members of the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, Air Force, Coast Goard, and 
students in Government Military, Naval or Coast Guard 
Academies. Members of the Reserve Force and National 
Guard will likewise be affected, with some exceptions, 
beause of special circumstances. Also included are all 
males who have reached their 17th birthday but not 
their 26th birthday. Exceptions here will be those un- 
likely to be called for military service because of physical 
disability or because of previous military service of 
extended length. 


GENERAL AMERICAN 


McHaney President 


At its annual meeting in St. Louis, Mo. the board 
of directors of General American Life Insurance Com- 
pany announced three changes in top management. 

Walter W. Head, founder and president since 1933, 
was elected chairman of the board, and Powell B. Me- 
Haney, former executive vice-president, was elected 
president and chief executive officer. Sidney W. Souers, 
a member of the board and executive committee since 
1936, was named to the newly created post of chairman 
of the executive committee. 

Head and his General American Life associates un- 
dertook a difficult task in the depression year of 1933 
when they acquired the business and assets of the de- 
funct Missouri State Life—a business whose $29,000,000 
impairment in reserves jeopardized the insurance pro- 
tection of more than 519,000 policyholders. 

By 1946 General American Life had eliminated the 
50% lien necessarily imposed on unregistered policies 
in the old company account, subsequently repaid interest 
on the liens, and in less than ten years had effected 
complete mutualization without cost to the policyholders. 

Head was for 20 years national president of the Boy 
Scouts of America, of which he is now an honorary life- 
time vice-president. He is a former president of the 
American Bankers Association and member of the first 
Board of Directors of the Institute of Life Insurance. 

The new chief executive officer, Powell B. McHaney, 
is well known in insurance circles. He is currently chair- 
man of the legal section of the American Life Convention, 
in which he has long been active. 

McHaney was named executive vice-president last 
January and has been associated with General American 
Life since 1936, when he was elected to the board. He 
was a voting trustee under the mutualization program 
which was launched in 1936 and successfully completed 
in 1946. He joined the company in 1942 as vice-pres- 
ident and general counsel. For a number of years, his 
duties have touched every phase of the company’s 0] 
erations. 

After graduation from the University of Missour 
(A.B., 25) and Harvard Law School (LL.B., ’28) h 
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engaged in law practice in St. Louis from 1928 to 1933, 
when he was appointed assistant attorney general of the 
State of Missouri and later chief counsel to the Missouri 
Insurance Department, In 1936 he returned to private 
practice until 1942 when he joined General American 
Life. 

Sidney W. Souers, newly elected chairman of the 
executive committee, is currently special consultant to 
the President of the United States. Formerly executive 
vice-president of General American Life, he left the 
company in 1940 to go on active duty as a Lieutenant 
Commander in the United States Navy. He has been 
a member of the board and executive committee con- 
tinuously since 1936. 


GREAT-WEST LIFE 


Preferred at 65 


The Great-West Life Insurance Company, Winnipeg, 
Canada, has introduced a new participating plan: Pre- 
ferred Risk Life Paid-up at 65. The new plan is designed 
to fill the need, at retirement age, for cash to augment 
Social Security benefits and personal and company- 
provided pension plans. 

The premium rates in the younger age groups are only 
slightly higher than for Preferred Risk Ordinary Life 
and the plan is underwritten on the same basis as stand- 
ard plans and is Preferred Risk for amount only, $5,000 
being the minimum policy to be issued. 

Specimen figures are as follows: 


Age 25 Age 35 Age 45 

Pref. Pref. Pref. Pref. Pref. Pref. 

Lwt6s OL Ltt OL Lat OL. 

Annual premium $19.77 $17.56 $27.82 $23.35 $44.30 $33.24 
Sum of 20 

premiums ... 395.40 351.20 556.40 467.00 886.00 664.80 
Sum of 20 

dividends 71.19 6281 90.38 80.04 120.08 107.62 

20th year cash 
| Sa 324.00 283.00 460.00 363.00 754.00 452.00 


Average yearly 

net cost over 

20 years* ... Ol 27 30 1.20 Rel) 5.26 
* Present Scale. 


GUARANTEE MUTUAL 


Kiplinger President 


Guarantee Mutual Life Company of Omaha, Neb. 
has elected R. E. Kiplinger president to succeed J. W. 
Hughes who is retiring under the company’s regular 
retirement plan. G. L. Hamlin, C.L.U., formerly as- 
sistant superintendent of agencies of the Equitable Life 
of Iowa, has been elected agency vice president and mem- 
ber of the board of directors. Mr. Hamlin becomes head 
of the agency department. He will succeed A. B. Olson 
who is retiring. 

Mr. Kiplinger, after three years in the field as a general 
agent, came to the home office in 1938 as agency director 
for the Central Division. He was promoted to agency 


(Continued on the next page) 
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| The dry crackers of insurance statistics 

| are important, of course. American 

| United is arnong the top 10% of 
American life insurance companies. 

| It operates in 22 States—and has, 

| therefore, a desirable geographical 
distribution of risks. It has assets of over 

| 85 million dollars—permitting a safe 

| and sound diversification of investments. 
It has over 400 million dollars of 

l insurance in force—surely, big enough 

. | to be big, big enough to enjoy the 

A | economies of bigness, big enough to 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

1 


employ top-flight talent in its home 
ce. 


When you add the milk of human 
understanding to the dry crackers of 
statistics—then you've really got 
something. American United is also 
small enough to retain that personal 
toueh, so important to policyholder and 
agent alike; small enough to be friendly, 
to see people as individuals and not 

as numbers; small enough to call folks 
by first names. 


This is a combination that leads 
to success, 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office, Fall Creek Parkway at Meridian St. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 








EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


CHOP D 


Headquarters of the World for 


Insurance Conventions 
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A WELL-BALANCED COMPANY 








balance 
improves performance 


In Life Insurance, the fine 
balance of past history, 
present progress and future 
objectives is essential 
to outstanding achievement. 


Fidelity is a well-balanced 
company. 


The 
FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA * PENNSYLVANIA 














GUARANTEE MUTUAL—Continued 


vice president in 1947 at which time he was elected t. 
the board of directors. In 1949 he was advanced to vic 
president. 

He is a graduate of the Life Insurance Agency Mai 
agement School, and is an active member of the Assi 
ciation’s committee on compensation. 

Mr. Hamlin’s life insurance career started in the 
home office with Equitable as auditor, traveling cashier, 
and traveling auditor. He later entered Drake Um 
versity and received his A.B. degree in 1934. While 
attending the University he was a member of the Des 
Moines Agency of Equitable and paid his expenses 
through school by using his rate book. 

In 1939 he was appointed home office field supervisor 
for Equitable until 1946 when he was named assistant 
superintendent of agencies. Mr. Hamlin graduated from 
the Life Insurance Agency Management School in 1943. 
He received his C.L.U. designation in 1948. 

Other promotions announced by the company include 
R. E. Langdon, formerly vice president, to chairman of 
the board; Harold E. Gabrielson advanced to vice pres- 
ident and treasurer; J. Frank Kinney promoted to in 
vestment vice president ; and E. L. Chambers, secretary, 
elected to the board of directors. 


INSUR-O-MEDIC LIFE 


Purchases Houston Companies 


Effective January 1, 1951 the InsurOmedic Life In- 
surance Company of Dallas, Texas announced the pur- 
chase of the Citadel Life Insurance Company and the 
Fogle-West Insurance Company, both of Houston, 
Texas. 


JEFFERSON STANDARD 


Executive Changes 


Stockholders of the Jefferson Standard Life Insurance 
Company, Greensboro, N. C., at the annual meeting 
named six new directors, expanded the board to 20 
members, and the directors elected three new vice- 
presidents. 

New directors are: C. W. Coker, Hartsville, S. C., 
oil; William M. Tuck, attorney; S. Marcus Greer, 
banker; C. McD. Davis, railroads; Edward Potter, Jr. 
banker; and R. O. Huffman, furniture. 

Renamed directors are Howard Holderness, Joseph 
M. Bryan, C. W. Causey, C. E. Leak, John Van Lind 
ley, Ralph C. Price, Pierce C. Rucker and Julius 
Smith, all of Greensboro; Shepard Bryan of Atlanta, 
Ga., Selby H. Anderson of Wilson, N. C., W. G. Clark, 
Sr., and W. G. Clark, Jr., of Tarboro, N. C., Martin |. 
Cannon of Charlotte, N. C., and A. G. Myers of Gas- 
tonia, N. C. 


Newly named vice-presidents are: Dr. H. F. Starr, 
] 
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vice-president and medical director, formerly medic 
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director ; Karl Ljung, vice-president in charge of agency 
operations, formerly agency manager ; George K. Cave- 
naugh, vice-president and manager of securities depart- 
ment, formerly manager of securities department ; M. A. 
White, formerly second vice-president, was named vice- 
president and secretary. 

R. B. Taylor, C.L.U. associate agency manager, was 
named agency manager, succeeding Mr. Ljung. Mr. 
Taylor is currently president of the Life Advertisers 
\ssn. 


Junior Officers 


The executive committee reappointed all junior offi- 
cers and named Miss Mary Taylor, formerly agency 
secretary to the newly created position of agency rela- 
tions director. Carlyle Gee was appointed agency sec- 
retary, and Abner Crothers, assistant agency secretary. 


JOHN HANCOCK 


War Clause 


The John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Boston, Mass., announced on Jan. 16 that certain re- 
strictions will apply to some new ordinary insurance 
policies issued after Jan. 25, 1951. 

The restrictions will apply to those now or soon to be 
on active duty in the armed forces. Such men and women 
will be considered for all but a few types of policies in 
any reasonable amount, provided that, if eligible, they 
carry the full $10,000 of National Service Life Insurance. 

Policies issued to these men and women will contain a 
War and Aviation Risk Restriction. Briefly, the “War 
Risk” restriction provides that, if the insured serviceman 
dies as a direct result of war while outside the conti- 
nental United States and Canada, the company’s liability 
is limited to the refund of premiums or to the payment 
of the cash reserve, whichever is larger. Under the 
“Aviation Risk” restriction, the same payments will 
apply if death occurs as a result of air travel when the 
insured is the pilot or a member of the crew, when he is 
taking part in a training flight, or when he is aboard a 
plane being operated for military or naval purposes. 


LIFE OF GEORGIA 


Flexible Policy 


Life Insurance Company of Georgia, Atlanta, has in- 
troduced an Adjustable Life contract in its Ordinary 
portfolio as a special feature of its 60th Anniversary 
this vear. 

At the same time the company revised its Weekly 
Premium health and accident contract to make provisions 
more liberal, and made the changes retroactive to all 
policies in force. New features, all without increase in 
premium rates, include hospital and maternity benefits, 
double indemnity for travel accident, indemnity for loss 
of limbs or eyesight, extension of the period in which 
weekly benefits are paid in full, and payment for illness 
in a fractional part of a week. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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LIFE OF GEORGIA—Continued 


The Adjustable Life contract will be issued to both 
standard and sub-standard risks ages 15 to 60, inclu- 
sive, with a minimum of $2,500. Policy options after 
fifth policy year provide: (1) paid-up for life at same 
premium after a specified number of years; (2) con- 
tinue premium payments for a further period of years 
to mature the policy as an endowment; (3) obtain a 
30 per cent increase in face value by continuing pay- 
ment of initial premium for life, in which case the amount 
of insurance would be increased after the fifth policy 
year by 6 per cent per year for five years and then 
remain level. No evidence of insurability is required; 
(4) obtain approximately 30 per cent reduction in pre- 
mium by electing payments for life with the original 
face amount. Double indemnity, travel accident and pre- 
mium waiver are available with the Adjustable Life 
contract. 


\ WORLDS RECORD ! 


Hall-a-Billion in 20 Years... 


BROKERS and SALESMEN 
—Use the Liberal Contracts, 
Underwriting Facilities and 
Sales Tools that mean Issued 
and Paid-for Business 


UNITED BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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The annual premium at age 35 per $1,000 is $28.87. 


If the insured selected option 4, the new premium would 
be $20.31. 


MIDLAND NATIONAL 


Ehrstrom President 


At the annual meeting of the board of directors of 
Midland National Life, Watertown, S. D., following 
the stockholders’ meeting, the following officers wer: 
elected : Frank L. Bramble, former president, was elected 
chairman of the board of directors, succeeding J. J. Bell 
in that capacity; John W. Ehrstrom, former secretary, 
was elected president ; Alan L. Austin, former vice pres 
ident and general counsel, was elected secretary and 
general counsel; S. B. Crothers, former assistant sec 
retary, was elected vice president filling the vacancy in 
that office caused by the death of the late E. M. Majerus; 
C. H. Menge, present actuary, was elected vice president 
and actuary. 


New Home Office 


On January 11 last the company officially opened its 
new 3-story home office building. Currently the com 
pany is occupying two floors, while one floor is rented 
out as professional offices. Principal speaker for the 
dedication ceremony was Lee Parker, president of Amer 
ican Service Bureau, and other speakers on the program 
included H. B. Skoglund, president of the North Amer 
ican Life & Casualty, as well as George O. Burt, com- 
missioner of insurance for the state. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 


Palmer Executive Vice President 


H. Bruce Palmer was elected to the newly created 
office of executive vice president of The Mutual Benefit 
Life Insurance Company, Newark, N. J., by the board 
of directors on January 15. 

Mr. Palmer was named an administrative vice pres- 
ident last year and a director in 1948. All his business 
experience has been with that company, starting as a 
salesman in Los Angeles. In 1941 he became general 
agent for the company at Flint, Michigan, where his 
agency won the company’s award for outstanding per- 
formance in its size group. On his personal production, 
he qualified for the Million Dollar Round Table in 1946. 
He was called to the home office that same year to be- 
come executive assistant to the chairman of the board 
and the president, became superintendent of agencies 
later that year and vice president in charge of agencies 
in 1947, 

He was national president of the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce in 1943-44, a director of the senior chamber 
in 1944-45, and is currently on its Committee on Inter- 
national, Political and Social Problems. Mr. Palmer, 43, 
is a 1931 graduate of the University of Michigan. 
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MUTUAL LIFE 


War Clause and Servicemen Letter 


Life insurance policies applied for after February 9 on 
the lives of individuals entering the Armed Services con- 
tain a war exclusion clause, it was announced last month 
by The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York. 

The clause limits the company’s liability in the case 
of service incurred war deaths, and protects existing 
policyholders from possible excessive mortality experi- 
ence which is not covered by the premium currently 
charged. 

For the present only, the company pointed out, the 
war clause will apply only to members of the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard, and 
to those applicants for insurance after Feb. 9 who have 
been already alerted or called for duty, either as mem- 
bers of the National Guard, members of the Reserve, or 
Selective Service draftees. 


Keeping Policies in Force 


G. I. Joe was told last month that there are at least 
five arrangements he can make to help keep his private 
life insurance in force, for the benefit of himself and his 
family. 

In a letter to all its policyholders who are in the armed 
forces, or who will be entering the Services, the company 
explained that the serviceman can : 

1. Authorize the Government to pay his premium for 
him, by deducting the money from his monthly service 
pay. 

2. Ask to have premiums on up to $10,000 of private 
life insurance guaranteed by the U. S. Government, 
under provisions of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Re- 
lief Act. This is, in effect, an arrangement for a “loan” 
from the Government, which the serviceman must repay, 
with interest, after he completes his military service. 

3. Authorize a member of his family to pay the pre- 
miums. 

4. Pay premiums six months or more before they 
are due, and at a discount. 

Arrange for premiums to be paid automatically 
by a loan on the policy. 

In a letter that spells out how to set up these arrange- 
ments, whom to see about them, and even the number 
Government form to ask for, The Mutual Life tells its 
policyholders : 

“This might be a good time for you to review your 
life insurance program to make certain that it is accom- 
plishing all of the things you want it to do. Leave your 
policies where they will be accessible to your beneficiary 
or some other member of your family, in case ques- 
tions regarding your policies arise during your absence. 

“Most policies now in force contain certain favorable 
provisions which are no longer available in policies now 
being issued. For this reason, and because of the added 
risks of service in the armed forces, such policies have 
taken on added value and importance. We urge you, 
in your own interests and in the interests of your bene- 
ficiary, to do everything possible to keep your present 
life insurance in force.” 
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PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FRANKFORT, INDIANA 
Forty-Fourth Annual Statement 
December 31, 1950 


ASSETS 

United States Government Bonds ... 

Corporate, Public Utility and Other 
Bonds 


$ 2,281,644.03 
10,947,946.40 





edt MES. <5 5ckadeskkensso'’ $13,229,590.43 
First Mort, Loans on Real Estate 7,367 ,061.85 
Loans on pany’s Policies ...... 1,239,921.33 
Stocks—Preferred and Common ..... $ 64,800.00 
nsured Savings and Loan 285,000.00 
I 5 xn 55 50086606000800 349,800.00 
Cash in Banks RS Le rr 566,451.66 
Net Outstanding Premiums ......... 371,167.57 
Real Estate, ieee Home Office 
PER no, Laks nkcdkpaeahadenns 74,252.63 
Interest Due and Accrued and Other 
PGES wo ceticsdnnevsanvscsceses 140,828.02 


$23,339,073.49 


Reserve on Policies ............+.+ 
Reserve for Reduction in Interest on 
DD nhs st noeislsewun es 


$18,825,186.16 
1,016,324.45 





Reserve for Trust Funds 927,321.80 
Reserve for Coupons and Policy Divi- 

Se cedesecvecessveccososoe 561,321.87 
Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance 309,023.70 
es = oe Incomplete 61,764.00 

Sesoveneonesenees 60,889.23 

aa Oe — hag Licbilities 5hbedbaneseees 50,169.25 

Total Liabilities .............-- $21,812,000.46 
Reserve for Contingencies .......... $ 827,073.03 
Ei iactusdswcies 300,000.00 
Surplus Unassigned ...............- 400,000.00 


1,527,073.03 


$23,339,073.49 
$104,558,981.00 
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Monarch 


YOU NEED BOTH 
YOU CAN HAVE BOTH 
uth 
Monarch Life Insurance Co. 
Springfield Massachusetts 
© 


Non-cancellable Health and 
Accident Protection 
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For yoursel? your bus ness 


your home 


MONARCH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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W. J. LAIDLAW SR., President 
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NORTH AMERICAN LIFE 


McNamara President 


At the annual meeting of the board of directors of 
the North American Life Insurance Company of Chi 
cago, Illinois, President E. S. Ashbrook was elevated to 
the position of chairman of the board. Mr. Ashbrool 
joined the company in the field as an agent in 1910 an 
was subsequently promoted to manager at Kansas City, 
Missouri; superintendent of agencies; in 1919 elected 
vice president in charge of the agency force; and ha 
served continuously as president since 1927. He ha 
been a member of the board of directors since 19TS 

Paul McNamara, executive vice president, was ek 
vated to the presidency. Mr. McNamara has served 
continuously, either in the field or the home office, sinc 
1916, except for his leave of absence while serving his 
country during the first World War as an officer in the 
artillery. Mr. McNamara was elected vice president in 
charge of the agency force in 1927 ; executive vice pres 
ident in 1944; and has been a member of the board o 
directors since 1922. 

C. G. Ashbrook, vice president and director of ager 
cles, was promoted to executive vice presiden Mr 
\shbrook joined the North American Life in 1921. hh 
1928 he was promoted to assistant superintendent 
agencies ; in 1932 to superintendent of agencies ; in 1044 
elected vice president; and in 1947, vice president and 
director of agencies. He has been a member of the board 
of directors since 1938. In his new position, he will 
continue in charge of the company’s agency fore 

L. O. Copeland was promoted from secretary to 
secretary-treasurer. He joined the company in 1O31. He 
was made assistant secretary in 1943; secretary in 1947 ; 
assumed additional duties as assistant treasurer in 1950 


100°, Stock Dividend 


The board of directors on January 23, 1951, voted that 
following the stockholders’ adoption of the same date to 
increase the capital structure to 500,000 shares. Addi 
tional shares of stock will be issued to the stockholders 
of record as of January 30, equal to the number of shares 
owned by each on that date. 

A dividend of 5% was declared on the company’s 
outstanding 250,000 shares, payable February 5, 1951, 
to stockholders of record January 29, 1951. A dividend 
of 5% was also declared on the 500,000 outstanding 
shares payable August 6, 1951, to stockholders of record 
July 30, 1951. 

This action increases the company’s capital to $1, 
000,000 and capital and surplus combined as of Decem 
ber 31, 1950, to $2,243,642. 


NORTH CENTRAL INSURANCE CO. 


Formerly Modern Life 


Complete reorganization of the Modern Life Insur 
ance Company, St. Paul, Minn., was announced last 
month by the company board of directors. 
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More than a year has been spent in expansion plans, 
it was revealed, and important changes include a new 
company name, reinsurance of more than ten million 
dollars of insurance in force, advancement of officers, 
and election of three additional members to the board 
of directors. 

Iffective February 1 the company changed its name 
and will henceforth be known as the North Central 
Insurance Company. 


New President 


Plans to concentrate its life underwriting in five north 
central states governed selection of the new name, ac- 
cording to Theodore S. Sanborn, new president named 
to suceced Arthur E. Reiter. Mr. Sanborn, now age 30, 
has been with the company since 1946, 

In addition to Sanborn as the new president, the board 
of directors named Stanley F. Miller, Jr., as vice presi- 
dent and secretary. New directors added to the board 
are -Hloward E. Cammack, Richard H. Bancroft and 
William I’. Davidson. 

(ther officers and board members include Bruce W. 
Sanborn, chairman of the board; N. J. Holmberg, vice 
president and treasurer; Dr. E. W. Ostergren, medical 
director; and Dr. Edward P. Burch, director. 


SOUTHLAND LIFE 


Eliminating Premium Receipts 


IXffective this month the Southland Life Insurance 
Company, Dallas, Texas is adopting the no-premium- 
receipt plan. 

The company is using a three part form which is 
replacing the premium notice. The smaller stub, to- 
gether with the blank check, are mailed to the insured 
10 days before the premium falls due. It serves as a 
notice, blank check for payment and a receipt rolled 
into one. The smaller stub is retained by the insured as 
his record of payment. The insured merely fills in the 
date, name and address of his bank and affixes his sig- 
nature on the check—and mails this to the company. 
\\Vhen this cancelled check is returned to him by his bank 
it is his receipt for the premium payment. The larger 
stub and part three of the form with the heading 
“HELP” is the agent’s notification. It is detached in 
the home office and mailed to the interested agent on 
the same day that the notification goes to the insured. 
\s usual, a reminder notice is sent the insured with a 
copy to the agent six days before the end of the grace 
period in the event the premium is still unpaid at that 
time, 

According to the company they expect the new pro- 
cedure to accomplish three major objectives : convenience 
for the insured, improved persistency for the agent and 
substantial savings for the company. The principle of 
no receipt is not new as it has been and is being used 
by other companies at the present time. The method 
of handling it by the Southland Life, however, so far 
as we know, is an innovation and it will be interesting 
to see how it works out. 
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ance companies to invest between 
5% and 10% of their assets directly 
in rental housing developmenis, a 
type of investment closely akin to 
an equity investment. In the case 
of investments of this type, operating 
control of the enterprise is in the 
hands of the insurance company. 
The operation of rental housing de- 
velopments is well standardized. 
Both of these facts add to the attrac- 
tiveness of this type of investment. 
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On the other hand, the possibility 
of advancing costs, coupled with 
probable rent controls, places this 
type of investment in a category with 
public utility common stocks. Fur- 
thermore, investments of this type 
are available only to the largest in- 
surance companies and will provide 
for only a fraction of the investment 
needs of the industry. 


Small Percentage Invested 


Of the $60 billion of admitted 
assets of life insurance companies, 
only $1.25 billion represented a di- 
rect investment of real estate at the 
close of 1949. Common stocks as a 
class, in my opinion, offer little more 
in the way of investment opportunity. 
It is true that some 33 states now 
permit life companies to invest a 
small portion of their reserves in 
common stocks. Last summer, a bill 
was placed before the New York 
State Legislature seeking permission 
for New York companies to invest 
up to 5% of their assets in common 
stocks. Life insurance companies as 
a group up to date have not made 
substantial use of common stocks 
as an investment medium. Out of 
total assets of upwards of $60 bil- 
lion, only $1.6 billion were invested 
in common and preferred stocks 
combined at the close of 1949. 

The arguments in favor of in- 
creasing investment by life insurance 
companies in common stocks are 
predicated upon (1) the need for a 
higher average return on life insur- 
ance investments, which return in 
1949 averaged approximately 3% as 
against 5% in 1930, and (2) the fact 
that investment in equities would 
provide some protection against in- 
flation. On the other side of the case, 
we find the following arguments 
against any extensive use of common 
stocks as an investment medium for 
life insurance companies: (1) Com- 
mon stock prices are highly volatile. 
Life insurance companies incur lia- 
bilities in terms of dollars only, which 
liabilities come due and must be paid 
at fixed dates. Stocks are not self- 
liquidating and their widely fluctuat- 
ing values create the possibility of 
technical insolvency if a substantial 
portion of a life insurance company’s 
portfolio is invested therein. There 
is no logic for assuming the use of 
conventional values applied to stock 
investments similar to the method 


used in connection with the valuation 
of investments in bonds for statement 
purposes. Bonds carry a contract 
to pay a specific amount at maturity, 
which contract can be relied upon so 
long as the bond remains in good 
standing. Even though intermediate 
fluctuations occur which may place 
the market value of bond investments 
considerably below cost or book 
value, there is no need for concern 
so long as the bond remains in good 
standing, because of the fact that 
payment at maturity is assured. Such 
payment at maturity is all that is 
required by the insurance company 
to permit it to fulfill its contracts. 


6°, Surplus Small 


An examination of the composite 
statement of insurance companies in 
the United States indicates a margin 
of equity in favor of policyholders in 
an amount of only about 6%. This 
narrow margin does not logically 
permit the investment of a substan- 
tial proportion of the reserve in se- 
curities whose values move over a 
relatively wide range. Under such 
conditions, a small over-all shrink- 
age in asset values would quickly 
eliminate the protective equity and 
cause a condition equivalent to tech- 
nical insolvency. As to the inflation 
argument, life insurance companies 
in reality have no occasion to worry 
with reference to fluctuations in the 
purchasing power of the dollar since 
their contracts are payable in terms 
of dollars. 

I wish to call attention to a fur- 
ther fact with reference to equity 
investments. In my opinion, there is 
an inadequate supply of high-grade, 
well-seasoned common stocks to sup- 
ply any material portion of the needs 
of life insurance companies. The 
total market value of all stocks listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange 
is today approximately $70 billion. 
Of all of the stocks so listed, there 
are, in my opinion, less than $25 
billion of market value of securities 
that would qualify as satisfactory 
insurance company investments. In 
other words, a stock, in order to 
qualify, should have an extended 
record of dividend payments, should 
have an extended period of tried 
management, should evidence growth 
characteristics, should have a con- 
servative capital structure, and 
should be traded in sufficient volume 
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to assure adequate liquidity. The 
number of stocks qualifying in these 
respects is relatively small. 


Furthermore, only a small par- 
ticipation in a given corporation 
would be permissible. Otherwise, the 
investing insurance coinpany would 
acquire stock in sufficient amount 
to impose upon it obligations of man- 
agement. Despite these disabilities, 
I believe the smaller insurance com- 
panies, either life, fire, or casualty, 
may properly give consideration to 
the investment up to 5% of their 
assets in well-selected common 
stocks, provided they are adequately 
equipped with proper investment 
counsel, either through their own 
officers or through outside sources. 
Operations of these smaller com- 
panies are more flexible. Portfolio 
changes have insignificant impact on 
the securities markets. Problems of 
acquiring control would not inter- 
fere with this type of investment 
action. Furthermore, although un- 
available in sufficient amount to be 
of material value to the larger com- 
panies, the limited number of high- 
grade market issues of common 
stocks would still provide an ade- 
quate supply of satisfactory invest- 
ments for smaller companies for 
some time to come. 


I call attention to these broader 
characteristics of high-grade equity 
investments in support of this policy 
for smaller companies. (1) Over a 
period of fifty years, the so-called 
Dow-Jones Industrial Average has 
shown an average annual apprecia- 
tion at a compound interest rate of 
slightly over 3%. In addition to 
this the current yield on high-grade 
industrial stocks may be said to aver- 
age well over that of high-grade 
bonds. (2) Certain individual stocks 
with strong growth characteristics, 
such as duPont, Dow Chemical, Ab- 
bott Laboratories, and Merck, 
among others, have shown an aver- 
age growth in value at higher rates. 
(3) Stocks, while by no means a 
perfect inflation hedge, demonstrated 
their ability during German and 
French inflation to afford some pro- 
tection against currency devaluation. 
(4) High-grade utility common 
stocks will produce dividend yields 
of between 5% to 6% at current 
market prices with reasonable safety 
of principal. Their greater safety of 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Investments—Continued 


principal, arising in part from their 
affliction with public interest, and 
the effects of regulation, overcome 
to some extent the disability of in- 
dustrial common stocks whose mar- 
ket valuations fluctuate much more 
widely. This greater stability in mar- 
ket value offsets the weakness of 
utility stocks as an inflation hedge. 


Pension Investments 


The impact of industrial pensions 
on the investment markets was an- 
other subject suggested for brief dis- 
cussion. The suggestion that this 
subject be accorded some considera- 
tion was undoubtedly prompted by 
the acceleration given to the devel- 
opment of private pension plans by 
the report of the Steel Industry 
Board in September, 1949. Follow- 
ing this report, demands for the es- 
tablishment of pension plans to sup- 
plement the Federal Old Age Pen- 
sion and Survivors Insurance 
System were put forth by a large 
number of unions. 


Private pension plans are of three 
fundamental types : 


1. Pay-As-You-Go Type—where 
the employer raises the cash re- 
quired to pay the pension lia- 
bility when needed. In_ sub- 
stance, contributions are made 
by the employer by crediting 
annually a portion of its earn- 
ings to the fund, although no 
segregation of funds is made. 
Moneys under this plan are re- 
invested in the business. 

2. Funded Type—provides for the 
purchase of annuities from an 
insurance company, either on a 
group or individual basis. 
Trusteed Type—requires con- 
tributions from employer, or 
from employer and employee, 
on an agreed basis, which funds 
are placed in trust and either 
self-administered or adminis- 
tered by a trust company. 


we) 


The latter two types inevitably 
increase the demand on the available 
supply of investments. Early in 
1949, it has been estimated that the 
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annual flow of funds into private 
pension plans was at the rate of 
about $1.2 billion. The annual in 
crease in this figure prior to 1949 
$100 million. 
The widespread adoption of privat 
plans late in 1949 and in 1950 places 
the present annual contribution at 
something like $1.7 billion, or ar 
increase of $500 million annually in 


Was approximately 


Phe ulti 
mate size of these funds, and thei 
ultimate 


funds seeking investment. 
investment requirements 
can only be roughly approximated 
On the basis of some of the larger 
funds which have been operated over 
a period of years, it appears that 

fund must eventually have betwee 
$1,500 and $2,000 for each covered 
worker. Thus, the Bell 
Plan, covering 600,000 workers, now 
amounts to billion. It 
estimated that plans presently in et 
fect cover perhaps 5,000,000 work 


Svsten 


over $1 


ers. On this basis, ultimate require 

ments of these funds will amount to 
some $8 billion to $10 billion. As a 
greater percentage of the 60,000,000 
employees in this country become 
covered, the investment rquirements 
of these funds will likewise increas« 


Available Securities 


Total new security issues in 1949, 


exclusive of government securities, 


were in the amount of $9.5 billion. 


Of this amount, $8 billion repre 
sented new financing. The 3-vear 
average figures for new security 


flotations are substantially the sam 
as those for 1949, thus giving us a 
fair idea of the annual supply of new 
corporate and municipal securities 
Total public and private debt, net, 
amounted to $429 billion at the close 
of 1948. The availability of new in 
vestments in the immediate future 
will, of course, depend to some de 
gree on the extent to which large 
increases in our federal budget will 
have to be met by additional federal 
borrowings. 

The immediate outlook is for 
some further increase in our public 
debt. In view of all of these factors, 
it is hard to see where the invest 
ment demands of trusteed or annuity 
pension plans will materially alter 
interest rates in the very near future. 
However, the potential growth in 
this type of fund could have a real 
effect on interest rates and the se 
curities markets. 
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UIMGEVIIY, 


UR daily newspapers fre- 

juently carry stories of men 

and women who have passed 
the 100 year mark. We still feel 
somewhat astonished when we read 
about these people but, according to 
noted scientists, the day will come 
when centenarians will be so nu- 
merous we will no longer single 
them out. 

The present longevity predictions, 
actuarially figured, are 65.5 for a 
man and 71 for a woman. In sharp 
contrast, a baby born in the 15th 
century had an expected life span 
of 20 years; in the 16th century, it 
was 21 years; in the 17th it was 26 
vears ; and in the 1&th century it was 
By 1850 just 100 years 
ago—the expected life span had in- 
creased to the ripe old age of 40. 
len years ago, in 1940, longevity 


34 years 


figures were set at 62.8 for men and 
67.3 for women. One very. sig- 
nificant report 1s that released by the 
National Office of Vital Statistics 
in Washington concerning the 10,- 
000,000 people in this country who 
have already turned 65. Of this age 
group, a man now 65 can reasonably 
expect to live to be over 77 }a woman 


to reach 79. 


125 Expected 


The increase in longevity is, of 
course, due to the magnificent strides 
made by science during recent years. 
Penicillin, streptomicin, the sulfa 
drugs, gramidicin, the antibiotics 
all these and many others have con- 
tributed to the cure of diseases once 
considered fatal. Geriatrics, the 
branch of medicine dealing with the 
health problems of the aging and 
aged, has become increasingly im- 
portant both to the life insurance 
companies and the country at large. 
Pointing up this interest in geria- 
trics is a recent story in the New 
York Times announcing the forma- 
tion of the Bobst Pharmacal Com- 
pany, a new pharmaceutical concern 
which will specialize in the produc- 
tion of drugs for use by older people. 

As a matter of fact, the to-be- 
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expected life span of the individual 
has been set as high as 125 years by 
scientists concerned with the prob- 
lem of longevity. Notable among 
such men was Professor Alexander 
Bogomolets, world-famous for his 
ACS serum which he developed for 
stimulation of the body's connective 
tissues. The serum, as Professor 
Bogomolets described it “is intended 
to stimulate the system of connective 
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tissues, thus activating its defense 
against disease, increasing the re- 
sistance of tissues against infection 
and speeding the healing process 
in the development of tissue. The 
serum helps to halt the degenerative 
processes that start after middle 
life.” In this country, men like Pro- 
fessor Henry S. Simms of the Co- 
lumbia University School of Medi- 
cine and Dr. C. Ward Crampton, 
chairman of the sub-committee on 
Geriatrics of the Medical Society of 
the County of New York predict 
greatly increased life spans not too 
far in the future. 


Pensions in Demand 

Of course, along with increased 
longevity comes the question of 
financial support during those added 
vears of life. Social security, helpful 
as it is, is not enough. Despite some 
dissension on the subject it is now 
generally conceded that providing for 
retired loyal workers is the joint re- 
sponsibility of labor and manage- 
ment. Both agree that, from a hu- 
mane point of view, superannuated 
employees can no longer be sum- 
marily dismissed and told to fend 
for themselves. Management must 
provide for its workers according 
to its ability to do so. In bargaining 
for new contracts, labor unions now 
often insist that inclusion of a proper 
pension plan is as important—and 
sometimes more so—than a wage in- 
crease. 

In his booklet “Pension and 
Profit-Sharing Plans” Meyer M. 
Goldstein sums up the situation very 
well in a paragraph entitled Dis- 
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missal Without Benefits. Mr. Gold- 
stein says: 

“The morale of employees, 
whether organized or not, would be 
impaired by a policy of dismissing, 
without suitable benefits, employees 
who become superannuated or dis- 
abled after many years of service. 
Such a policy not only has a detri- 
mental effect on the employees as a 
whole, but on public relations as well. 
The public relations implications are 
of particular importance in small 
communities or localized areas in 
which the business operates. 


Case in Point 


“The disadvantages of the ‘dis- 
missal choice’ are illustrated by the 
case of an employer who attempted 
to inaugurate a program of discharg- 
ing employees when they reached age 
65. As no pensions were provided 
for these ernployees they would have 
been compelled to retire on federal 
social security benefits alone. The 
union representing the employees 
authorized a strike against the com- 


pany if necessary to force it to desist 
from such a program, and demanded 
a program of retirement benefits for 
its members. It was stated that the 
retirement program resulting from 
these negotiations would be used as 
a model for the industry. Notice was 
served that a provision for a pension 
program would be a ‘must’ in any 
new contract.” 

Concerning a ceiling on pensions, 
Mr. Goldstein has this to say: “The 
wisdom of maximum pensions is be- 
ing questioned for a number of 
reasons. The first is that the cost 
of superannuation strikes heaviest if 
pensions are so small as to discour- 
age retirement by executives. If they 
do not retire, promotions are blocked 
and younger employees become dis- 
satisfied. ... The need for ade- 
quate pensions relative to compensa- 
tion is, therefore, as vital for top 
management as for rank-and-file em- 
ployees.”’ 

With the demand for pensions be- 
coming widespread and with govern- 
ment apparently willing and eager 
to provide those pensions by a fed- 
eral law, private enterprise is be- 
ginning to realize that, in all prob- 


ability, if “they don’t, government 
will.” Private corporations, anxious 
as they are to avoid government 
control of basic rights are, therefore, 
turning more and more to the insur- 
ance companies for pension plans 
whether they are on a contributory 
or non-contributory basis. 


Know the Subject 


Pension planning has innumerable 
ramifications and the agent who 
wants to engage in this type of sell- 
ing must know his subject thor 
oughly. He has, in his favor, a 
terrific publicity job—via newspaper, 
magazine articles and radio—ema- 
nating not from the life insurance 
companies but from organized labor 
and private corporations who, as 
part of their public relations, widely 
publicize plans they are putting into 
effect. The business men whom you 
will contact seldom have to be as- 
sured of the desirability of pension 
programs. Regarding the question 
of what kind of pension fund is most 
desirable, business experience has 
proven that funded pension plans 
formulated by private insurance 
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companies constitute much less of a 
headache than those instituted by 
the corporations themselves. Thus, 
the pension field grows daily. 


Paves Way for Retirement Income 


All these—longevity, social secur- 
ity and pensions—can be used by the 
life insurance agent as an excellent 
sales tool for selling retirement in- 
come policies. Social security, in- 
flexible and fixed by government, 
provides the basic minimum level of 
financial protection. Pensions in- 
crease that level. But for a really 
adequate level—one which allows the 
individual to maintain an accustomed 
standard of living—there is still only 
one answer. That is the absolute 
security provided by retirement in- 
come policies. 

To most young men and women 
65 seems so remote an age they find 
it difficult to comprehend that event- 
ually they will be “among those 
present” in that age group. Also, 
their present physical condition 
makes it equally impossible for them 
to realize that some day they may be 
incapable of going to work and earn- 
ing a decent weekly salary. Well, 
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statistics are a cold unemotional type 
of proof and those recently released 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
can be used as a very convincing 
point of sale in such cases. The 
figures which follow show that the 
worker has more years of retirement 
to look forward to but not a greatly 
increased working period in which 
to provide for those extra years. 


Life *Work Life Work 

Age Expec Expec Age Expec Expec 
20 46.8 41.1 45 25.5 19.7 
25 42.4 36.7 50 21.8 15.9 
30 38.0 32.2 55 18.3 12.4 
35 33.7 27.8 60 15.1 9.1 
40 29.5 23.7 65 12.2 6.8 


The Bureau also states that with 
mortality experience improving all 
the time the gap between life ex- 
pectancy and work-life expectancy 
will increase even more in the future. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
figures are, as I say, cold and un- 
emotional. Actually, however, life 
insurance selling, for all its statistics, 
is based on warm emotional reactions 
—family protection and, in retire- 
ment income, a dread of dependence 
when old age comes. 

Talk to your friends about in- 
creased life expectancy and many of 
them, you will find, are just a little 
bit scared of living those extra years 


TORONTO, CANADA 


predicted for them by medical sci- 
ence. The immediate reaction, gen- 
erally, is: That’s fine, but what do I 
do for money during those additional 
years of life? Most people have an 
innate dread of being financially de- 
pendent on their children. They 
know full well that the laws of nature 
provide that parents take care of 
their young and that these young 
ones, in turn, take care of their own 
children. Yet, an older person needs 
money—his own money—to spend. 
Give the average person perfect 
health and an opportunity to be use- 
ful in his own community, but if he 
has to be dependent on those who 
formerly depended on him, his self- 
esteem drops. The same holds: true 
if he is forced to reduce his standard 
of living. Older people are set in 
their ways and they find it extremely 
difficult to adjust to a different life. 

Very few of your prospects realize 
how few people over 65 actually are 
independent. Inform them. Out of 
every 100 persons aged 65 or over, 
39 exist on charity; 34 continue to 
work; 18 get by on pensions and 
only 9—a very small percentage in- 
deed—are independent. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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SIGNUM INTEGRITATIS 


YOUR CLIENTS WILL BE GLAD TO OWN NON- 
CANCELLABLE AND GUARANTEED RENEW- 
ABLE DISABILITY INCOME INSURANCE 
THAT NEVER REQUIRES CONFINEMENT TO 
THE HOUSE TO RENDER THEM ELIGIBLE 
FOR FULL BENEFITS. OFFER TO ARRANGE 
THIS VITAL PROTECTION FOR THEM 
IN THE 


MassacuuseTts INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
Boston - Massachusetts 
“Look Up Our Office in Your Locality” 

















Right in your own 
home town... 


(THERE ARE always more opportunities in 

a rapidly expanding organization. We may 
have the best opportunity for you right in 
your own home town. Ask our Agency de- 


partment. 


CROWN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE, TORONTO, CANADA 


The Crown Life is now licensed to operate in Alaska, Arizona, 
California, Hawaii, Idaho, Indiana, Louisiana, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Mississippi, Missouri, New Jersey, New Mexico, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Puerto Rico, Texas, Virgin Islands, 
Washington. 
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Retirement Income—Continued 


I happen to be one of those pec ple 
who inevitably pause to read tl 
proverbs which appear on chure 
bulletin boards. As I walked alon; 
in mid-town Manhattan the othe: 
day, mulling over the interdepender 
problems of longevity, social security , 
pensions and retirement income, 
noticed one which ran: “What t! 
future has in store for you depends 
on what you place in store for th 
future.” As used by the church this 
proverb had a definite spiritual con 
notation. To me, at that particular 
moment, it appeared as brief and 
straightforward an answer to the 
problem in my mind as I could ever 
hope to find. It still does. For, 
despite the tremendous assistance 
offered to older pet ple by social st 
curity and company pensions, in 
order to attain real financial inde 
pendence the individual must. still 
rely on his own initiative. He must 
“store” for his own future. 

You, the agent, know what your 
company has to offer in its retire- 
ment income policies. You know that 
life insurance does what no other 
capital investment or form of savings 
can do. It is your job to impress 
your client with the knowledge that 
your product alone guarantees both 
protection for his family and an 
assured income for his own retire 
ment at a minimum cost. Prove to 
him how the money he uses as a 
younger man with large earning 
power to buy protection in case of his 
premature death is returned to him 
when, as an older man whose chil 
dren are self-supporting, his earn 
ing capacity is nil or has decreased 
to a great extent. 

Nothing remains static in a democ 
racy and the life agent with an ey 
to the future will take advantag: 
of scientific advances and_ social 
changes. Science is giving us in 
creased longevity. Social changes 
have given us (1) social security 
and (2) an increased demand for 
pensions—both of which must be 
supplemented by individual plans 
All three-—longevity, social security 
and pensions—have opened = up 
broader selling markets. No life in 
surance agent, whether in his first 
or in his twentieth year in the busi 
ness can afford to bypass what may 
well be termed the selling oppor- 
tunities of the future. 
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WIFE’S INFLUENCE 


HE wife influences the decision 
Tis favor of buying life insurance 
for family protection in 62% of the 
and influences the decision 
against buying in 24.3% of the cases, 
according to the opinion based on 
experience and observation of more 
than 2,000 Nylic agents. 


cases, 


When asked their opinion as to 
the wisdom of trying to talk to the 
client's wife, the agents were over- 
whelmingly in favor of such practice, 
hoth in the case of “new” and “old” 
business. 

In a total of 81.9% of the last sales 
of life insurance to married men for 
family protection, the Nylic agent 
had either talked with the wife before 
culminating the sale or had _ pre- 
viously made the wife’s acquaintance. 
This percentage of acquaintance with 
the wife prior to the last sale was, of 
course, higher in the case of old busi- 
ness than for new business. 

\mong the /ast sales made where 
the agent had talked with the wife 
prior to completing the sale, 87.5% 
of the said that the wife's 
attitude In 3.7% 
of the cases, the agents said the wife's 
attitude “was unfavorable.” And in 
“ of the cases, the agents said the 
wife “was indifferent.” These per- 
centages varied but slightly for new 
and old business. 

In 72.9% of the cases where the 
agent talked to the wife before final 
culmination of the sale, the agents 
said “talk with the wife helped make 
the sale.” In 23.7% of the cases, the 
agent believed the “sale would have 
heen made without talking to the 
wile. 


agents 


“was favorable.” 


> 2 
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The Last Sale LOST 


In analyzing the last sale Jost, the 
Nylic agents reported that they had 
talked with the wives in 52.6% of 
the cases. (This figure was some- 
what lower for Top Club members 
than for the other agents. ) 

In 36.2% of the Jost sales the agent 
named the wife as a factor. 

The chief reasons, according to the 
agent, why the wives were negative 
factors follow : 
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A SURVEY OF 2,074 NYLIC AGENTS 


THE enlightening facts given in this ar- 
ticle regarding the wife's influence on 
her husband's life insurance purchases 
are based on a survey of more than 2,000 
New York Life agents. The survey was 
made last year by the Gilmore Research 
Bureau, Philadelphia, the results being 
published in a report copyrighted by the 
Curtis Publishing Company. 

This is probably the first time that the 
subject of the wife's influence has been 
explored so thoroughly and objectively— 
via the actual experience of the agent. 
The findings in the report are based on 
a 4-phase questionnaire answered by 
2,074 Nylic agents: (1) Facts concerning 
the last sale made; (2) Reasons why for 
the last sale lost; (3) General Practice 
in approaching new and old business; 
(4) Opinion based on experience and 
observation. 

Copies of the questionnaire were sent 
to the agents in all of the Company's 
Branch Offices in June, 1950, by Vice 
President Dudley Dowell. After a total 
of 2,074 replies had been sent to the 
Gilmore Research Bureau, the tabulations 
were prepared which are summarized in 
this article. 











Total agents who gave one or 
ee 100 
(1,780) 
Wife prefers to buy other things 
first—home, car, TV, furni- 
AEE. nk dc nndnneeeanaeawe 8.5 
Wife opposed (no further detail 
given by agent) ............ 7.7 
Agent feels he would have made 
sale if he had been able to 
SOU C0 UNE oie ea keane denan 57 
Wife says prospect has enough 
insurance; or satisfied with GI 
DEE ont ccincactnees aes 3.1 
Wife feels can’t afford .......... 2.8 
Other means of support available 
OGRE bide nc-dupsctnakin ines y 
Wife is indifferent to insurance 
Ae ee a 
Selfishness on part of wife ...... 1.4 
Wife not fully convinced of value 
of life insurance ............ 3 
Wife feels too many other com- 
mitments; installment pay- 
ments to keep up, maternity 
COE: OUR. os «sds cs cendadertes 1.0 
Procrastination on part of wife .. 8 
Wife’s aversion to thought of hus- 
a OT a oe 7 
Wife is superstitious, or has re- 
ligious beliefs against insur- 
Sa eee rere Jl 


Wife wants to compare costs of 
insurance, to shop around .... A 
Of the 2,074 agents who replied, 
68.2% said their business is urban; 
10.7% said, rural; 20.2% said, 
evenly divided. 


A total 
members ; 
members ; 
members. 


of 22.1% are Top Club 
46.3% are Star Club 
31.6% are Non-Club 


The average respondent has had 
five years’ experience as a life in- 
surance agent. Among Top Club 
members the average (median) was 
12 years ; Star Club, five years ; Non- 
Club, four years. 

The annual premiums for the last 
sales made by agents who replied 
totaled $633,881.80. The median 
amount of premium was $167.28. 


In 78.7% of the cases, the last sale 
of life insurance to a married man 
for family protection was the first 
sale of insurance to that client. In 
21.0% of the cases the agent had 
previously sold the client insurance. 


In 65.2% of the last sales, the 
agents said they talked with the 
wives before the final culmination 
of the sale. Where the /ast sales were 
“new” business, the agents talked 
with the wives in 68.1% of the cases. 
Where the sales were to clients who 
had previously purchased insurance, 
the agents talked to the wives in 
54.4% of the cases. 

Among the 720 agents who ac- 
counted for the 34.8% .who had not 
talked to the wives prior to the final 
culmination of the last sale, almost 
half of them (48.6%) had pre- 
viously met the clients’ wives. 


Some Significant Comments 


Many Nylic agents, who consider 
the wife important either as a posi- 
tive factor to be cultivated, or as a 
negative factor to be overcome, made 
some significant comments on their 
questionnaires. Here are some of 
them : 

“T am firmly convinced that the 
wife’s opinion is the greatest factor 
in the sale of the majority of my 
cases. The husband expresses his 
desire to buy, but the wife (in two- 
thirds of the cases) says whem and 
how much.” 


“If you want to lose: a sale, get 
your prospect's wife angry at you. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Wife's Influence—Continued 


It works swell to jar her com- 
placency, but don’t offend her dignity 
by emphasizing her lack of business 
ability.” 

“There is no doubt that wives have 
a great deal of influence in buying 
life insurance, automobiles, homes 
and most important purchases. I al- 
ways try to sell the wife on the idea 
as much as the husband.” 

“T believe that the average woman 
does not fully appreciate the amount 
of proceeds needed to provide a mini- 
mum of income for family needs. 
... Women do not fully realize 
that it takes $10,000 to provide $50 
per month for 20 years.” 

“T use my own family of 5 children 
and 8 grandchildren as reasons and 
as examples of how life insurance 
helped me to raise, educate and enjoy 
my family (my two sons are doc- 
tors). In other words, I sell living 
insurance and I sell happiness. I 
depend a lot on the wife to help make 
the sale.” 

“If some method can be discovered 
to make wives more insurance- 
minded, a lot more insurance will 
be bought.” 


Looking Back ... But 
Going Ahead 


This is our 50th year and therefore it will 
be understandable if we look back down the 
years of the half century and “point with 
pride” to the progress we have made and 
the position we have attained among the 
leaders in the business, all under one con- 


tinuous management. 


But even as we look into the past, we 
march steadily ahead into the future with 
no let-up in the pace, with one of the finest 
agency forces in the business, which is out 


to make this our greatest year. 


The NATIONAL LIFE 
Lite WAY OL O00) DIM} 


DP 
Maranee Ompiny | 
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“Tt is not always possible to get the 
interview with the husband and wife 
together, but the sales made under 
this procedure have a much better 
persistency.” 

“T think it highly important to take 
the wife into the sale, particularly 
from the standpoint of persistency 
for the new business written. When 
a wife tells me, ‘I don’t understand 
insurance,’ I usually reply, ‘I notice 
you have a Buick out in the drive- 
way. Do you drive?’ ‘Yes. ‘Do you 
understand all the intricacies of an 
internal combustion engine?’ ‘No. 
‘Well, that’s the way it is with life 
insurance—you can drive a Buick 
without knowing all about the en- 
gine, and fortunately you may enjoy 
the benefits of life insurance without 
knowing all the intricacies of in- 
surance.” 

“Tf the same efforts were made to 
sell the wife, as are exerted on sell- 
ing the husband, and the results of 
these efforts were as good, the aver- 
age agent would sell considerably 
more insurance. Wives generally 
know far too little about the security 
offered by life insurance, live or die, 
and not enough is done about ed- 
ucating them.” 


HEEEEEEEEEEEEE HEE EHEEEE EEE HEHE +++ 


you are in an enviable position. If you 
want to know more about this ideal 
combination, write to Wm. D. Haller, 


Vice President and Agency Manager. 
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“T seldom talk to the wife alone 
initially, but I try in all cases of 
family protection to get the two to 
gether if at all possible. In my ex 
perience wives of low-middle and 
low income groups are most pre 
dominantly against insurance protec 
tion—they scemingly want too man 
things for the home and family of « 
material nature. Those of the upper 
middle and higher income groups ar: 
more favorable to insurance because 
they have most of their material 
wants satisfied and are anxtous to 
keep what they have. They are also 
better educated and more intelligent, 
thereby being able to realize what 
can happen to a family.” 

“T have found that women are very 
emotional and, therefore, quite dif 
ferent to sell than men. When di- 
recting my talk to the wife I try to 
paint a picture of not living alone in 
sorrow, but rather take the insur 
ance feature lightly and picture her 
and her husband enjoying the cash 
value in the sunset years of their 
lives together. That’s my secret for 
selling wives insurance; it’s security 
for her, her family and that rather 
‘elderly couple of the future.’ ” 

—Nylic Revicu 


Its the PLUS Value 
that Counts 


When you can offer your 
assured HEALTH — ACCIDENT and 
HOSPITALIZATION in addition to the 


usual LIFE insurance program, then 


UNITED 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Concerd, New Hampshire 
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QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 





PART A—LIFE INSURANCE FUNDAMENTALS 


QUESTION 1. 


(a) Alife underwriter has two 
clients, “A” and “B.” Recently 
he appraised the economic life 
values of “A” and “B.” ‘“A’s” 
economic life value was set at 
$100,000. “B’s” life value was 
appraised at a lower figure de- 
spite the fact that “B” owned 
substantially greater property 
than “A.” 

What factors might have led 
the life underwriter to set a 
greater economic life value for 
“A”? Explain each briefly. 

(b) The “X” Company in- 
sures the life of “A,” a valuable 
employee, for $75,000 on the 
ordinary life plan. The “X” 
Company is the owner-bene- 
ficiary of the policy and pays the 
premium. 

What specific economic serv- 
ices accrue to the “X”? Company 


from this insurance (1) while 
**A”’ is active in the business, (2) 
when “A” is about to retire, (3) 
if “A” should die prematurely? 


Answer to Question I. 


(a) Any or all of the following 
factors could account for a life un- 
derwriter appraising “A’s’” economic 
life value higher than “B’s.” 

“A” might be younger than “B.” 
Hence his life expectancy and the 
number of years in which he could 
earn an income would be greater 
than “B’s.” This would produce a 
greater potential lifetime income for 
him and consequently a greater life 
value. 

“A” might be in better health than 
“B.” Even were both the same age, 
a difference in health might result 
in a greater potential lifetime income 
for “A,” both because his life ex- 





receives a high grade. 


applied his knowledge. 





DEAN'S NOTE 


The accompanying answers to questions which were used in the June 1950 
C.L.U. examinations given by the American College of Life Underwriters form a 
composite set made up from the replies of various candidates. An answer selected 
for this set is frequently much fuller than that necessary for a good grade. More- 
over, it is edited in order to complete sentences which have been abbreviated or to 
round out ideas which may have been presented in skeleton form. Answers to all 
questions are presented even though candidates were not expected to answer them 
all. Hence this set is substantially longer than that of the typical candidate who 


This set does not purport to show perfect answers to each question, nor to 
indicate that the answers presented were the best which appeared on any paper, 
but rather to give representative high quality answers. Many of the questions 
and problems involved the use of judgment on the part of the candidate. Ac- 
cordingly, no hard and fast solution could be expected. Credit was given for the 
reasonableness of the candidate’s answers and for the intelligence with which he 


Candidates for subsequent examinations are particularly cautioned not to use 
this set of questions and answers as a direct method of preparation. The answers 
are by no means a short-cut which will take the place of thorough and systematic 
study of the subjects suggested. Anyone who uses them as such invites disappoint- 
ment since the examination questions each year are framed with the idea of 
testing whether the applicant’s knowledge is thorough and comprehensive. On the 
contrary, a candidate who has properly studied the various subjects contemplated 
by the examinations may find a compilation such as this helpful in suggesting the 
manner in which the factors in a question should be analyzed and the solution 
organized. He may also find it helpful, after completing his preparation for an 
examination, to prepare his own set of answers to the questions herein asked, and 
then compare it with the answers here presented. 
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pectancy would be longer and his 
earning power might be greater. 
“A’s” present earned income 
might be greater than “B’s.” This 
would account for a greater life value 
for “A” even were there no differ- 


ences in their ages or conditions of 
health. 


“A” and “B” might have the same 
earnings currently, but “A” might 
have a much brighter future whereas 
“B” might already have reached the 
peak of his earning capacity. Since 
the life value of a person is based 
upon the present worth of his future 
income, “A” would have a greater 
life value than “B” in such circum- 
stances. 

“A” might devote a larger pro- 
portion of his income to his family, 
or have lower personal expenses 
than “B.” Since it is the amount of 
“net” income on which capital values 
are based, this would produce a 
greater life value for “A” than for 
—_— 

While the above are the direct 
factors which might account for dif- 
ferent life values for the two men, 
there are underlying factors which 
may explain differences in present 
and potential income. “A” might be 
superior to “B” in personality, char- 
acter, ambition, initiative, persist- 
ency, training, experience and other 
personal characteristics. 

The fact that “B” owns more 
property than “A” has no bearing 
on their relative economic life values. 
The property “B” owns represents 
an accumulation of the past—a sink- 
ing fund built up through realization 
of his past life value or by other 
means. Today’s appraisal of life 
values is concerned with the future 
earning capacity of “A” and “B.” 

(b) The specific economic serv- 
ices accruing to the “X” Company 
from this “key-man”’ insurance are: 

(Continued on the next page) 
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C.L.U. Answers—Continued 


(1) While “A” is active in the busi- 
ness: 

Creditors will regard this insur- 
ance as exemplifying good manage- 
ment and foresight and will be as- 
sured of payment of their claims 
should “A” die. Hence the credit 
of the “X” Company will be im- 
proved so that it may be able to 
borrow more or obtain easier terms 
if additional credit becomes neces- 
sary. 





Although cash and loan values on 
the ordinary life insurance plan 
would not be as great as on limited 
payment or endowment forms of in- 
surance, nevertheless cash values are 
being built up as assets of the busi- 
ness independent of the fortunes or 
misfortunes of the business. 

In the event of an emergency or 
financial crisis of the “X”’ Company, 
the policy value will be available 
either through surrender, or as a 
loan at a predetermined interest rate 
to help weather the financial storm. 


BAUNUCEaRS UES 


OF NABRASIKA 





HOME OFFICE — LINCOLN 


ANNUAL REPORT 











>\ INCREASE IN ASSETS 





ASSETS 
Bonds (Amortized Value) ............--.....s--sessseeeeeeeee $42,694,663.51 
U. S. Government .............- $ 7,797,017.00 
State and Municipal ............ 2,416,845.16 
i. is IID cntnicctictncenssass 5,805,945.81 
Public Utilities .................... 11,722,373.45 
Cc di 2,109,320.79 
III acsnonsccsntntsnccscnscconsons 12,843,161.30 


Stocks (Preferred $2,201,476.61; 


Common $635,659.25)  ........--------e-eeeeeeeeeeee 2,837,135.86 


First Mortgages (Farms $1,481,593.23; 


City $4,144,188.32; F.H.A. $5,969,278.60; 


G.1. $540,219.14) 


12,135,279.29 





Real Estate (Home Office $34,268.83; 
Sold under Contract $20,178.59; 


Investment $296,000.00)  .....................c0000 


Loans on Policies 


350,447.42 
3,318,019.30 





Cash in Office and Banks 


1,532,807.53 





Accrued Interest and Rent 








Due from Rei ance C i 


POPES = 22.22.22 n cence cneececccccccee 


Deferred and Unreported Premiums and 


Misc. Items (Less Non-Admitted) .............. 


633,667.48 
36,651.49 


644,993.71 











TOTAL. $64,183,665.59 
LIABILITIES 
Policyholders Reserves $56,846,991.33 
Policy Reserves ..................-- $50,327,505.44 


Supplementary Contracts .... 





3,169,322.59 











Prepaid Premi 1,749,123.00 
Dividends Left at Interest .... 1,601,040.30 
Premiums Paid in Advance and A ts Accrued 72,176.52 
Dividends to Policyholders Payable in Following 
Year and Reserves for Deferred Dividends........ 444,724.11 
Reserve for Taxes Payable in Year Following .......... 150,000.00 
Reserve for Retirement Plans 1,085,223.91 
Death Claims Reported, No Proofs Incl. 
$50,000.00 Reserve for Not Reported ........ 98,675.00 
Reserve for Miscell Small A 50,110.43 
Reserve for Fluctuation in Asset Values .................... 550,000.00 


Additional Funds for Protection of Policyholders 


TOTAL. 


hemcaces 4,885,764.29 








RECORD FOR 1950 
INSURANCE ISSUED, REVIVED AND INCREASED 
INSURANCE IN FORCE DECEMBER 31, 1950 .... 
INCREASE IN INSURANCE IN FORCE 


$64,183,665.59 


a $ 41,038,524.00 
- 280,050,410.00 
eoncse 22,138,213.00 








4,252,661.27 
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The insurance assures creditors, 
customers and employees that the 
business is likely to be continued 
rather than liquidated should any- 
thing happen to “A.” 


(2) When “A” is about to retire: 


The “X” Company will be able to 
use the values built up in the insur 
ance during “A’s” years of services 
as a buffer while training someone 
to replace “A.” The loss of “A” 
through retirement will be offset at 
least in part by the policy values 
and “A’s” retirement will be a less 
acute loss. 

If “A” has been promised a re 
tirement pension, part of the values 
of the policy could be used to finance 
this pension and reduce the imme 
diate outlay at a time when the com 
pany can ill afford it. 

The policy values also provide the 
services which were referred to 
above while “A” is active in the 
business. 


(3) If “A” should die prematurely : 


The “X” Company immediately 
would realize $75,000 to compensate 
for the loss of “A.” This would pro- 
vide funds for finding and training 
a successor, indemnify the company 
at least in part for the loss of earn- 
ings due to “A’s” death, and assure 
creditors of the payment of their 
claims. Since “A” is described as a 
valuable employee, this might mean 
the difference between life and death 
for the “X’’ Company. 


QUESTION 2. 


A businessman was quoted as 
follows: “An ordinary life insur- 
ance policy has excellent lifetime 
investment features and has the 
further merit of being a fully 
protected investment during the 
lifetime of the policyholder.” 

(a) In view of the fact that an 
ordinary life insurance policy is 
designed to pay its face value 
only in the event of death, why 
should it include an investment 
element? Be specific as to each 
of the fundamental factors which 
produce this element. 

(b and c) (1) What partic- 
ular provisions of life insurance 
contracts and (2) what types of 
state laws affecting life insurance, 
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would warrant the conclusion 
that the policyholder’s growing 
investment element is “fully pro- 
tected”? Describe each briefly. 


Answer to Question 2. 


(a) An investment element is in- 
cluded in an ordinary life insurance 
contract because mortality rates in- 
crease as age increases and premiums 
are leveled in order to avoid the 
prohibitive increases which other- 
wise would be necessary in the later 
years of life when earning power 
normally is declining. If an insured 
were to pay only the costs of mor- 
tality each year, that is, if life in- 
surance were on a one year renew- 
able term basis, the cost would rise 
vear because of increasing 
mortality, and ultimately would be- 
come prohibitive. Adverse selection 
against insurance companies would 
result from those in poor health seek- 
ing every 


each 


their 
The level premium sys- 
tem is more practical and meets the 
objections to the natural premium 
plan. The fact that the same pre- 
mium is paid each year has no effect 
on mortality experience. Hence, the 
level premium must be such that it 
will provide for the increasing mor- 
tality of later years. Of 
it will be more than sufficient in 
the early years to pay mortality costs. 
rhese extra payments in the early 
vears will be accumulated. to meet 
the rising costs of mortality in the 
later years, and the accumulations 
represent the investment element of 
the contract. Two factors permit 
this investment element to increase 
continuously in spite of the increase 
in mortality. One is the fact that 
a minimum rate of interest is cred- 
ited each year, but the more im- 
portant is that as the investment 
element increases the amount at risk 
decreases. When mortality costs are 
very high, the amount at risk has 
been reduced to such a degree that 
the level premium plus the interest 
allowance is more than sufficient to 
cover the cost of the amount at risk 
and the investment element con- 
tinues to increase throughout life. 
(bande) (1) Policy provisions 
which relate to the protection of the 


means to continue 
insurance, 


investment elements of insurance 
contracts are: 
The policy states the mortality 


and interest bases by which the in- 
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vestment element of the contract is 
to be determined. No basis produc- 
ing a lesser amount may be used. 
The policy states the amount of 
the cash surrender and other non- 
forfeiture values for each policy year. 
(Values beyond the twentieth year 
may be omitted, but are predeter- 
mined and are available on request. ) 
The policy states the loan values 
and the basis on which loans will be 
granted. That is, the interest rate 
and the amount available can be de- 
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termined at any time and the insured 
can request the loan whenever he 
desires. 

The policy may not be cancelled 
or contested by the company except 
for fraud and then only during the 
first year or two depending on the 
incontestable clause. 


(2) State laws affecting life in- 
surance which pertain to the pro- 
tection of the insured’s investment 
element are: 

(Continued on the next page) 
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C.L.U. Answers—Continued policy values against claims of the This feature provides that upon 
insured’s creditors during his life- death of the “payor,” the father in 
Laws pertaining to non-forfeiture time. this case, prior to maturity of the 
values, also embodied in policy pro- contract, all further premiums on 
visions. QUESTION 3. the policy shall cease and the policy 
Laws establishing minimum mor- “A” wants to insure his son’s_ will mature on its regular maturity 
tality and interest bases for reserves college education. He is age 32; date just as though premiums had ‘ 
and non-forfeiture values, also em- his son is age 5. Both are insur- been paid. The clause can be written L. 
bodied in policy provisions. able. “A” estimates that the to provide for waiver of premiums , 5 
Laws pertaining to the types of minimum cost for each year at in event of total and permanent dis- she 
investments which may be made by the college of his choice will be ability of the “payor,” and such a ee 
or which are prohibited to life insur- $1,800. provision should be included in this h: 
ance companies. These laws aim to (a) Explain the nature of the _ particular contract. The same auto- a 
assure high quality, well diversified provision which should be in- matic maturity of the contract is pro | 
investments. cluded in a juvenile policy to be vided, in case of disability as defined 
Laws requiring annual reports certain that this need will be met. in the clause, as was described in ome 
* 4° . . ra c “ ” ‘es 
and providing for examination of the (b) What would be the ad- case of death of the “payor.” How- Th 
: 7 7 “¢ . *qe ' 
companies by state supervisory vantages of using a policy on the — ever, if disability ceases before ma- abl 
authorities. life of “A” rather than a juvenile —turity of the contract, premium pay- — 
Laws relating to capital and sur-__ policy for this purpose? ments must be resumed for the ys 
plus requirements, designed to as- (ec and d) If insurance on the — remainder of the contract period. ae 
sure adequate funds to protect life of “A” is used, what particu- (b) There are a number of ad- aa 
against contingencies and also to pre- lar problems arise as to bene- — yantages in having insurance on life wit 
vent excessive accumulation of sur- ficiary designations and settle- of the father rather than a juvenile vol 
plus. ment arrangements for the pur- policy on the life of the son. First, dey 
Laws which protect policy values pose stated? Explain. the father is the bread-winner whose GI 
and proceeds from claims of the ' life is of value to his family. Life al 
creditors of the insured and of bene-. Answer to Question 3. insurance is needed to protect against sae 
ficiaries. So far as the investment (a) A “payor clause” should be loss of the life value of the father. es 
element is concerned, the more im- included in the juvenile policy to Even though needs other than the ia 
portant statutes are those protecting assure funds for the son’s education. (Continued on page 56) = 
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MORTGAGES AND REAL ESTATE 


NTENSIFIED competition lies 
[ahead for mortgage lenders, with 
both volume and yield constituting 
their problem under the near-war- 
time economy on which the nation 
has embarked, Mr. Burnett told the 
American Life Convention. 

Good real will lose no 
repute as a desirable source of in- 
vestment during the war program. 
The only trouble is that there prob- 
ably won't be enough of it to go 
around—or shall we say meet the 
demand for investment. 

The probability is that lenders are 
going to have a look more to con- 
ventional type loans for mortgage 
volume. With the almost complete 
dependence heretofore on FHA and 
GI loans by numerous originating 
sources, there are many in the busi- 
ness who do not know a mortgage 
loan from a valentine by conventional 
standards. This of itself suggests 
a potential source of unorthodox 
competition and troublesome condi- 
tions for the mortgage lending in- 
dustry in the period ahead. 


estate 


Little Guidance 


Real estate will be no exception to 
the things into which money will fly 
under a war program. Real estate 
will inevitably increase in value be- 
cause people will buy it as a hedge 
against inflation, and because the 
cost of reproduction will mount and 
scarcity factors become operative. 

The meat of the mortgage lender’s 
problem will be to determine which 
real estate properties are good se- 
curity and most likely to remain so. 
The situation prevailing prior to 
World War II offers little guidance. 

We should be careful about draw- 
ing inferences from the last war. 
The stage is set differently today. 
Government spending will have a 
more complicated effect and will not 
necessarily bring increased profits. 
At the start of World War IT busi- 
ness and real estate activity were 
below normal, the country had just 
emerged from a depression and 
building activity and rents were low. 
Today we are riding on the crest of 
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a boom in housing and commercial 
properties, industrial plant and 
capacity are at an all-time high, and 
rents, with the exception of housing 
in those areas still under control, 
are much more favorable in relation 
to the accepted value of properties. 


Two Things Certain 


We are certain of two things 
which will produce factors affecting 
the mortgage outlook. One is con- 
stantly mounting taxes at least for 
our generation and the other is the 
position taken in international af- 
fairs, which we are determined to 
maintain at any cost. In their wake 
| predict these things: 

The higher cost of living will 
progressively depress both the rental 
and market value of larger residence 
properties. 

The automobile industry will con- 
tract, decreasing the demand for auto 
sales space and allied properties, so 
that rental reductions will follow. 
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Higher taxes will mean less sav- 
ings accumulated; smaller venture 
capital will lessen speculation in real 
estate. 

A large portion of public and 
private construction, except for war 
needs, will stop, reducing opportun- 
ity for mortgage and other invest- 
ments. 

Much unimproved property that 
would otherwise be developed will 
lie idle, and faced with a waiting 
period, be less valuable. 

Contrariwise, residential property 
which has social and address value 
will increase in value with the in- 
creased demand occasioned by cur- 
tailed construction. 

Industrial and warehouse proper- 
ties will be much sought for, par- 
ticularly in the interior regions hav- 
ing greater security value. 

Good retail store property will 
command a premium with the lack of 
general investment opportunity. At 
the same time, sales volumes will 
gravitate to the larger merchants 
and possibly make marginal some 
retail business property now re- 
garded as desirable. 

Good farm and ranch properties 
are showing increased strength at 
advancing prices. 


Go Slow 


Rentals and property values in 
smaller cities may depreciate through 
syphoning off of manpower into 
armed forces and war work in large 
communities. 

While all these results appear 
likely, the only safe thing to do is 
to go slowly, as it will take an 
intelligent management and mort- 
gage policy for a company to hold 
its own in the next few years. 

It is inadvisable to adopt a policy 
based on too definite conclusions at 
any time when we are faced with the 
certainty of change. Few if any of 
us are smart enough to guess the 
answers today and the best we can 
do is average out, which to me means 
again following the middle course of 
the road we used to hear so much 
about. 
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C.L.U. Answers—from page 54 


son’s education have been met ade- 
quately through other insurance, life 
insurance on the life of the father 
will provide equally well as a juve- 
nile policy for the education of the 
son. In event of the father’s death, 
the son’s educational funds will be 
available immediately and will ac- 
cumulate interest until college age is 
reached whereas under a juvenile 
policy only the face value would be 
available when college age is reached. 


If other needs have not been met 
adequately, a policy on the life of 
the father could be used for more 
urgent needs even though now it 
might be earmarked for educational 
purposes. 

A second group of advantages 
arise out of the greater flexibility 
of a policy on the life of the father. 
As stated before, the insurance might 
be needed and used for more urgent 
purposes than the son’s education. 
Or the father might accumulate 
funds sufficient to provide the son’s 
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education without using the insur - 
ance, in which case a policy on |} 
own life could be continued for other 
purposes. The same is true if t! 
father is alive and can meet the 
son's educational costs out of current 
income. Or the father might borro 
against the value of the policy 
defray educational costs and cor 
tinue the insurance, ultimately 1 
paying the loan so he would ha 
the protection unimpaired. Or t] 
son might not qualify for or be i 
terested in college, in which case 
policy on the life of the father cou 
be used for other needs. 

A third advantage is that insu 
ance on the life of the father alon 
would not cost as much as insurance 
on the life of the son with a payor! 
clause since only one life, instead oi 
two, is being insured. 


(ec and d) The problems which 
arise as to beneficiary designations 
and settlement arrangements under 
insurance on the life of a parent for 
a son’s college education are: 

Who should be named as ben 
ficiary—the minor son, the mother, a 
guardian or a trustee? If the minor 
son is named, it may be impossible 
for the son to exercise his full rights 
as 2 beneficiary before reaching ma 
turity, or it may be impossible to pay 
the proceeds directly to the minor 
Delay and expense could result. Ii 
the mother is named, there may lb 
some question whether the funds will 
be used for the designated purpose, 
or if contingent beneficiaries are not 
named the proceeds may become part 
of the mother’s estate upon her death 
with a resulting delay and expens 
in settlement. If a guardian is named, 
there may be some expense and legal 
requirements which may defeat th 
father’s purposes. If a trustee 1s 
named, there will be some expense 
and the flexibility of the settlement 
options will be lost to the son. 

Shall the settlement arrangement 
be rigid or flexible? It should ly 
flexible enough to allow modification 
in event of material changes which 
might take place, but rigid enough t 
guarantee its purpose. We cannot 
be certain as to precisely when t! 
son will enter college. Will it be at 
age 17, 18 or later? In fact, we cat 
not be sure the son will or shou! 
enter college. If he does, will hs 
expenses be $1,800 per year? An! 
will they continue for only four 
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years, or might he wish a longer 
professional education? Some flexi- 
bility should be allowed to permit 
meeting changes in costs. What shall 
be done if the father dies long before 
the son is ready for college? What 
shall be done if the son dies before 
entering Arranging the 
settlement plan so that these ques- 
tions may be answered satisfactorily 
is a2 difficult undertaking. 


college ? 


QUESTION 4. 

(a) “In 1946, term insurance 
amounted to 16% of the total 
life insurance issued, exclusive of 
industrial and group. This per- 
centage increased to 24% in 
1948.” What are the reasons for 
this large relative increase of 
term insurance? 

(b) (1) Do conversion clauses 
in term life insurance contracts 
ordinarily require evidence of 
insurability as a requisite to con- 
version? Why or why not? 

(2) What are the different 
bases on which conversions of 
term insurance ordinarily are 
permitted? Explain each spe 
cifically. 


Answer to Question 4. 


(a) There are a number of 
reasons for the large relative increase 
of term insurance. Some of the 
major reasons are: 

The increased cost of living has 
larger amounts of 
urance to cover needs at the same 
level as before and, at the same time, 
it has reduced the amount of money 


ide necessary 


available to many persons for insur- 
ince purchase. term insur- 
ince is used instead of higher pre- 
nium forms. 


Hence, 


The lower interest rates avail- 
thle both in insurance settlements 
ind in investments have 
made larger amounts of 
insurance to produce the same in- 
come as before. 

3. A much larger number of 
agents are programming life insur- 
ance, selling income instead of prin- 
cipal sum coverage. This frequently 
calls for a considerable amount of 
protection, 

4. Special policies with term in- 
surance riders have been developed 
by many companies and have become 
popular since they permit meeting 
needs for income during the critical 


outside 
necessary 
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period of a family’s growth at a lower 
premium outlay. 


5. Millions of men in the armed 


services became acquainted with 
term insurance’ through _ their 
N. S. L. I. contracts and now do 


not hesitate to use it in private life. 


Term insurance is being used 
as a supplement to the benefits pro- 
vided under the Social Security sys- 
tem. 


7. Many companies have been 
pushing term insurance directly or 





indirectly in recent years because of 
the problems attending investment of 
reserves on higher premium forms 
of insurance. 

(b) (1) Term life insurance con- 
tracts do not ordinarily require evi- 
dence of insurability as a requisite 
to conversion. To do so would de- 
feat one of the principal purposes of 
convertible term insurance which is 
to provide an option on a future 
permanent plan of insurance. If evi- 
dence of insurability were required 

(Continued on the next page) 
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C.L.U. Answers—Continued 


there would be no benefit to the con- 
version feature since one who is in- 
surable could purchase other insur- 
ance whereas one who is no longer 
insurable could neither purchase 
other insurance nor avail himself of 
the conversion “privilege.” There is, 
however, a time limit before the ex- 
piration of the policy within which 
conversion must be effected. This is 
to avoid the problem of adverse se- 
lection. 


(2) Conversions of term insur- 
ance policies into other forms are 
permitted either as of the attained 
age of the insured or as of his age 
at the inception of the term insur- 
ance contract. In the first case the 
insured merely pays the premiums 
of the new contract at his age at the 
time of conversion. In the second 
case an adjustment must be made 
in order to allow the insured to carry 
the new contract thereafter at the 
lower rate prevailing for his age at 
the inception of the term insurance 
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contract. This adjustment usual y 
is in the form of the difference b 
tween the term insurance premiun 
and the premium on the new cou- 
tract for the years from inceptio: 
of the term contract to the date 

conversion, plus compound interes 
thereon. Since the new contract wil 
have a loan value when this adjust- 
ment is made, part of the adjustment 
may be allowed to stand as a lien 


= = 


=e ee 


against the new policy. 


QUESTION 5. 


**A.” age 33, has a wife age 28 
and two daughters, 6 and 8 years 
old respectively. He has a salary 
of $4,500 per year, owns a small 
home on which he has recently 
cleared the mortgage, but has no 
life insurance or other property 
of significance. His position is 
one which is unlikely to provide 
any great advancement or in- 
crease in earnings. He wishes to 
meet the ordinary needs of his 
family in event of his premature 
death and, if possible, provide a 
reasonable income for himself 
and his wife in old age. He has 
been in covered employment un- 
der the Social Security Act since 
he was 21. 

(a) What kinds and amounts 
of insurance would you recom- 


mend for his purposes? Give 
reasons. 
(hb) Explain the beneficiary 


designations and settlement ar- 
rangements you would 
mend. Give reasons. 


recom- 


Answer to Question 5. 


(a) Assuming that “A” probably 
spends half of his income on him- 
self (including his savings and pay- 
ments on the mortgage which he 
recently cleared), it is reasonable to 
anticipate that in event of his death 
his family will need somewhat less 
than $200 per month while the chil- 
dren are dependent. Since his home 
is clear, it is not necessary to make 
provision for rent or mortgage pay- 
ments. Under the present Social 
Security law (as of June, 1950), 
“A’s” family would receive around 
$78 per month for the next ten years, 
then approximately $56 per month 
for two more years and then pay- 
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ments would stop entirely until his 
wife reached age 65 at which time 
she would receive nearly $34 per 
month for the balance of her life- 
time. (This assumes that “A” dies 
now and that his earnings have been 
$3,000 or more per year while he 
has been under Sociai Security. ) 
The difference between the income 
needed and that furnished by Social 
Security should be provided by in- 
surance. “A” apparently has been 
devoting a good share of his income 
toward liquidation of the mortgage 
on his home. He has completed this 
objective and should be able to use 
at least the same proportion of his 
income for the purchase of life in- 
surance. Probably $450 to $500 
could be used for this purpose each 
year. 

On the basis of the foregoing sum- 
mary | would recommend that “A” 
obtain $5,000 ordinary life insurance 
payable to his wife under the interest 
option with right to withdraw in 
whole or in part to cover his need 
for a clean up fund and to provide 
an emergency fund for the family ; 
and $10,000 ordinary life insurance 
with a family income rider for fif- 
teen years to provide the necessary 
income while the children are matur- 
ing. This, along with Social Secur- 
ity, would allow the family $178 per 
month for ten years, $156 per month 
for two more years, $100 per month 
for three additional years and then 
the full face of the policy. If “A” 
could afford it, I would substitute a 
twenty year family income rider for 
the fifteen year rider in order to 
continue the $100 per month till his 
wife would be age 48. The lifetime 
income available to Mrs. “A” from 
the $10,000 policy and whatever 
might be left of the $5,000 policy 
would be small indeed, but it does 
not appear possible to make more 
adequate provision for her at the 
present time. 


I have not recommended more 
term insurance because “‘A’s” finan- 
cial position is not likely to improve. 
I have recommended low premium 
insurance so that the maximum pro- 
vision could be made for his needs 
at his present income scale. I have 
not made specific provision for his 
old age nor for any secondary needs 
since “A” does not seem able to af- 
ford the necessary insurance. | 
would watch his situation closely so 
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in @ series of advertisements outlining advantages enjoyed 
NUMBER THREE by field underwriters of the Equitable Life of lowe 


EQUIPPED FOR 


SUCCESS 


Fic associates of the Equitable Life of 
lowa are equipped for success. 
system and a constructively developed range of pro- 
motional material provide effective pre-approach 
and prospecting assistance. Selling aids in the form 
of sales literature and proposal forms are available 
for point of sale use, while many and varied are the 
good-will and prestige-building iterns supplied for 
follow-up purposes. Of major importance among all 
Equitable of lowa sales aids is the KEY TO 
SECURITY service, a comprehensive programming 
plan of amazing effectiveness. 


FOUNDED IN 1867 IN DES MOINES 


A direct mail 


OF 1OWA 








that if his condition improves or if 
he is able to increase his savings I 
would supplement my present rec- 
ommendations with additional insur- 
ance or conversion of his ordinary 
life insurance to higher premium 
forms. 


(b) Mrs. “A” should be primary 
beneficiary in all of the insurance. 
The children should be named as 
contingent beneficiaries in all of the 
insurance except about $1,500 of the 
first policy which is to be used for 


clean up purposes. In event of death 
of the primary beneficiary following 
the insured’s death, any unpaid pro- 
ceeds should be payable to the con- 
tingent beneficiaries. 


The $5,000 clean up and emer- 
gency fund policy, as stated before, 
should be left under the interest op- 
tion with the right to withdraw in 
whole or in part, the first with- 
drawals up to $1,500 to come from 
the portion of the proceeds in which 


(Continued on the next page) 
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C.L.U. Answers—Continued 


the insured’s estate, rather than the 
children, is named as contingent 
beneficiary. 

The $10,000 ordinary life insur- 
ance policy with family income rider 
has a settlement arrangement in- 
herent in it. It would pay $100 per 
month for each month from the in- 
sured’s death until fifteen (or 
twenty) years from date of issue and 
then the face amount of the policy 
would be payable. I would arrange 


for the face of the policy to remain 
with the insurance company on the 
interest option at the end of the fif- 
teen (or twenty) years, subject to 
the right of the primary beneficiary 
to elect at that time any installment 
or life income option which then 
seems suitable. If the primary bene- 
ficiary is not alive, each contingent 
beneficiary should have the right to 
elect a lump sum or installment 
settlement for his or her share. |] 
would not suggest a more rigid 
settlement for the face of the policy 

















“Mind if I drop one in? I think your boss needs to revise his own 
and your company’s group insurance program!” 


Bankerslifemen Know How to Make 
Effective Suggestions 


Presenting valuable insurance program suggestions is daily 
practice for Bankers/ifemen, though we must admit we have 
not heard of any of them using suggestion boxes for this. 


They do have attractive and well-organized proposal material, 
which they know how to use effectively, to make their sugges- 
tions completely clear to their prospects. With the Bankers 
Life plans which they have available, they can make proposals 
exactly suited to the prospects’ needs. This is a successful 
combination of tools for the Bankers/ifeman thoroughly 


trained in their use. 


The clarity and soundness of their recommendations earns 
respect for Bankers/ifemen, helps to make them the kind of 
life underwriters you like to know as friends, fellow workers, 


or competitors. 


Bankers Life CoMPpANy 


DES 


MOINES 
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at this time since it is impossible t 
estimate with accurat 
the needs of the beneficiaries fifte 
(or twenty) years hence. 

To be ntinued } 


reasonable 


NALU A. & H. COMMITTEE 


SPECIAL Committee on Aci 
dent and Health Insurance | 
been named by John D. Moynah: 
C.L.U., president of the Nation 


Association of Life Underwriters, to 


study and serve the interests of t! 
increasing number of. members 
NALU whose companies write th 
type of Mr. Movnahan 
stated that roughly forty per cent 
the members of NALU, 
ing eighty companies, are active 
the accident and health field. 
John N. Lenhart, C.L.U., ager 
manager, Gireat West Life, Cl 
land, is chairman of the new cor 


business. 


represent 


mittee whose membership is con 
posed of the eight follown 
prominent fieldmen: Frank B.A 
berts, C.L.U., Aetna Life, Roel 
ester, N. Y.; Wayman L. Dean 


Life and Casualty, Nashville; Bert 


\. Hedges, C.L.U., Business Mei 
Assurance, Wichita; 
Krogue, C.L.U., 


Assurance, 


Karl =k 
Business Men's 
Spokane; William = S 
Leighton, C.L.U., Massachusetts | 
demnity, Milwaukee ; 
Scrudato, Metropolitan, 


Salvatore 


N. J.; Robert M. Slater, Monarel 
Life, San Jose, and DD. Stuart 
Walker, United Benefit, Phil 
delphia. 


One of the first duties of the new 


Irvington, 


committee, said Mr. Moynahan, will 


conduct a stud 


NALI 


can 


be to research 
among the membership of 


to determine how best it 


sceTVe 


our members interested in this field 


by stimulating information and dis 
and health 
surance in Association meetings an 
in Life 
committee may also wish to coop 
erate closely with the Life Under 
writer Training Council 
Ameracan College of Life Unde 
writers aiming toward the inclusi 
of information on A. & H. insurane 
in their respective courses of stud 
Undoubtedly this new committe: 
working with other committees 

NALU, will interest itself in legisl: 
tion concerning accident and healt 
insurance, added Mr. Moynahan. 


cussion on accident 


elsseciation 
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\ Citizens Committee of nearly 
100 civie leaders from throughout 
the State of New Jersey has been 
formed to study the state's tax struc- 
ture. Nalph Rk. Lounsbury, president 
of the Bankers National of Mont- 

ir, was elected president. 


Institute 
recently 


rhe of Life Insurance 
has exhibited three new 
color film scripts: “How Life Insur- 
ince Began,” “How Life Insurance 
Operates,” and “How Life 
ance Policies \\ ork.” 


Insur- 


Local and State Underwriters As- 
SOM lations have been asked to begin 


consideration of their nominations 
for the 1951 John Newton Rus- 
Vemorial -lward. Nominating 


blanks will go out shortly and Judd 


C. Benson, chairman of the Award 
Committee, that 
nd \ssociation presidents 
confer with other leaders in their 
as to have candidates in 


has asked Local 


state 
YTOUDS SO 


mind. 


The Federal Life and Casualty 
Company of Detroit, Michigan has 
heen admitted to membership in the 
Life Insurance Association of Amer- 

This brings the membership in 
the 


\ssociation to 96 companies. 


Over 500 friends of O. Sam Crim- 
nings., general agent, Kansas City 
Life, gathered in Dallas recently to 
honor the man who won the John 
Newton \ward for 1950. 
The luncheon was sponsored by the 
Dallas Kiwanis Club and Dallas As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters. 


Russell 


I-ducational vice president //arold 
V. Sloane, C.L.U., of the Life Un- 
derwriters’ Association of The City 
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MISCELLANY 


of New York, has announced that 
the 3lst annual sales congress will 
be held on March 8th next under 
the general chairmanship of Lambert 
V1. Huppeler, C.L.U., New Eng- 
land Mutual. Mr. Huppeler’s has 
been the leading agency for his com- 
pany in 1948, 1949 and 1950. The 
Congress will be held in the Hotel 
Statler and one of the principal 
speakers will be John D. Moynahan, 
C.L.U., president of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters. 


WwW 
last month the Life Underwriters 
Association of Northern New Jersey 
observed its 26th anniversary. The 
featured speaker was Clancy D. Con- 
nell, formerly president of the Na- 


tional Association of Life Under- 
writers. 
Ww WW 
Qn January 28th last, Thomas 


McGee, founder of the Thomas Mc- 
Gee & Sons Insurance Agency in 
Kansas City, Mo., and president of 
the Old American Insurance Com- 
pany in the same city, celebrated his 
92nd birthday. Since he is on the 
job each day he is probably one of 
the oldest active workers in the busi- 
ness. 
ww Y¥ 

Regarding net cost, a fire insur- 
company has the following 
printed on its blotters: “We have 
no quarrel with those who sell for 
less; they know what their stuff is 
worth.” 


ance 


— * 
Ww W ke 
In one of those unusual coin- 


cidences we received two releases in 
the same mail some weeks ago, both 
emanating from Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia and both concerning the 
Pacific Mutual Life. In one there 
Was an announcement by the com- 
pany that 95% of the policyholders 
had approved the mutualization 





plan; in the other there was a copy 
of a letter and a pamphlet from 
Pacific Mutual Shareholders’ Pro- 
tective Committee. The letter and 
pamphlet review the case for the 
stockholders of the old company and 
urge a contribution of 25¢ for each 
share owned so as to continue the 
court battle against mutualization. 


‘ — 
Ww WM 


Close to one hundred members of 
the Pacific Mutual Life home office 
staff have already signed up to help 
establish a blood bank with the Los 
Angeles Chapter of the American 
Red Cross. 

te ok oe 

The highest individual cash award 

$1,175—paid by the Prudential 
during the last three months of 1950 
was made to V. C. Allaway, group 
accounting supervising clerk. Last 
year the Prudential—the pioneer in 
requesting suggestions from em- 
ployees among life insurance com- 
panies—paid a total of more than 
$44,000. The company has found 
that these awards have been an ex- 
cellent investment in that the return 
has been far in excess of the original 
payment. 


SALES 


In commemorating its 100th anni- 
versary, the Berkshire Life Insur- 
ance Company has awarded a genu- 
ine 1851 one cent coin to each mem- 
ber of the field force who qualified 
for the Roll Call. The Roll Call is 
a special campaign conducted each 
January and this year 232 members 
qualified by submitting $3,460,308 
of life insurance on 477 applications. 


“ww OW 


January was the third largest 
month in the history of the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life with new busi- 
ness totaling $24,952,478—an_in- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Lots of Sales! 


Why not? He has 22 Life, Accident, 


Health and Hospital Policies which 
can be “tailored” to fit almost any 
man, woman and child, whether a 


standard or sub-standard risk. 


Rerbew 


NATIONAL LIFE 


Insurance Company, Montclair, N. J. 
RALPH R. LOUNSBURY, President 
W. J. SIEGER, V. P. & Supt. of Agencies 


LIFE e¢ ACCIDENT e HEALTH e HOSPITAL 
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Miscellany—Continued 


crease of 19.5% over the same mon 
last year. 


January, 1951 showed the large; 
production for that month in the 
history of the Equitable Life of Low 
when the total insurance sold was 
$9,622,381, representing a 28.9' 


gain over the same month in 1950, 


A A 
so we 
‘ wr 


Sales of new life insurance in 
Great Britain in 1950 totaled £600,- 
000,000, representing a gain of £50,- 
000,000 over the amount written in 
1949. The leading English life 
company is the Prudential (no con- 
nection with the New Jersey giant) 
and its writings in 1950 totaled £84.- 
500,000 as compared with £81,000, 
000 in 1949, 


l‘or the third consecutive month, 
Great-West Life new sales have 
broken all previous records. January 
total was $30,575,382, exceeding the 
best previous month by more than 
$4,000,000. As usual, Earl M. 
Schwemm’s Chicago Agency lead the 
field. 


\ new record was established last 
year for life insurance companies 
which issue only Ordinary insur 
ance. This record of more than one 
billion dollars of new Ordinary life 
insurance written was compiled by 
the New York Life. The previous 
high for the company was $953,000, 
000 in 1929 when it had double the 
present agency force. 


CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


Morfgage Bankers’ Conference, March 26, 
27, Statler, New York City. 

Agency Management Small Company Con 
ference, March 19-21, Edgewater Beach 
Chicago. 

Society of Actuaries, Eastern Spring Meet- 
ing, March 29, 30, Commodore, New York 
City. 

Indiana Ass'n Sales Caravan, March 29, 
Evansville; March 30, Indianapolis and March 
31, Valparaiso. 

National Ass'n Life Underwriters, Mid- 
year Meeting, April 3-7, Hotel Radisson, 
Minneapolis. 
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GREATEST NEED 


HE greatest single need that we 

have in American business to- 
day is for the education of employees 
in the purposes of the modern cap- 
italistic system—undoubtedly one of 
the most undersold “isms” in the 
world today. 

Contrast this lack of knowledge 
of the true functions of the free 
enterprise system backed by private 
capital with the fact that commun- 
ism is being oversold. Capitalism 
is a word people do not like and 
perhaps it should be removed from 
our language. I recommended that 
we talk instead of things people can 
understand—the raw materials and 
all of those things which make up the 
modern business enterprise. Em- 
phatically I state to you today that 
our employees are the very key to 
the continuation of our American 
business system. 


More from Within 


Let’s recognize the human dignity 
of the individual. In our laws we 
talk of compulsory arbitration; we 
talk of courts. I ask you if this is not 
a negative approach, an approach 
that indicates that labor and manage- 
ment cannot live together without 
outside regulation. That problem 
can be solved from within but it 
takes leadership. You can do more 


H. BRUCE PALMER 


Exec. Vice President, 
The Mutual Benefit Life 


for your employees in your organi- 
zation through enlightened manage- 
ment philosophy than any one will 
eVer be able to do for them from 
without. 


The fundamental factor in the 
solution of all human problems is the 
creative activity of the individual, 
whether it be in business or whether 
it be in government. One can feel 
only sheer astonishment when there 
is evidence that management is blind 
to that fact, or that government 
leaders would, for their own glory, 
create political philosophies so for- 
eign to the constructive individual- 
ism, what we like to think of as real 
Americanism—which has built this 
nation of ours. 

I would urge primarily the reali- 
zation that the goal of all leadership 
is the stimulation of tndividual 
human effort, not the withering of 
the common ego through blind 
obedience to dictatorship. Masses 
cannot spearhead humanity. It is 
but a few individuals who contribute 
to universal progress—the talented, 
the genius, yes, even the common 
man of mentality, perhaps, who 
leaves his imprint for Godliness on 


the minds of those with whom he 
had living contact—a small group 
of .men who become centers of 
thought and action—leaders from 
all parts of the world, from any class 
of society. They have no nationality, 
for they are only men who leave 
their imprint upon the evolution of 
mankind. 





Possibility 

Have you stopped to realize even 
for a minute,—the tremendous im- 
pact of thinking of the 175 thousand 
salesmen of American life insurance 
upon the citizens of this nation? If 
this vast army of underwriters were 
to see only one new person each day 
during the working days of the year, 
the impact of their thinking could be 
imparted to nearly fifty million 
Americans each year. These men 
today are preaching thrift through 
an American .way of life—through 
the greatest of all free enterprises, 
and, yet, if in their daily contact, 
they would go a step beyond the 
immediate pursuit of their business 
activity and make it a point to re- 
affirm some of the simple funda- 
mentals of our American way of life, 
we need, perhaps, have no great 
concern for the future of our nation 

and of the world. 
3efore the A.L.C. 
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IMPERTURBABILITY 


ILLIAM JAMES, the great 

psychologist, said, “The es- 
sence of genius is to know what to 
overlook.” We have a great ad- 
vantage if we can properly evaluate 
situations. To learn what things to 
disregard or forget is about as im- 
portant as to learn what things we 
should hang on to. 

Modern battleships have a pro- 
tecting armor that shields from 
damage their vital spots. This idea 
is one that may be used to develop 
a strong personality. There are some 
people who wear their feelings on 
their coat sleeves where they are 
unprotected and easily wounded. 
People who are being continuously 
hurt and upset, develop a jumpy, 


STERLING W. SILL, C.L.U. 


Manager, Intermountain Branch 


New York Life 


neurotic, erratic makesup. We not 
only dislike association with them, 
but lose the free and easy attitude 
which makes for pleasant relations. 

One of the very important quali- 
ties of a sales personality is to learn 
the art of imperturbability. The 
dictionary says this means “in- 
capable of being agitated.” Just think 
what a great sales power this quality 
can give us. There are very few 
things that make for poise, self- 
reliance, the confidence and esteem 
of other people so quickly as to be 
able to remain calm and in full con- 








throughout the country. 


New York Boston 
PHILADELPHIA 


CanaDIAN AND Foreicn Bonps . 
Underwriter . 








Primary Markets 
for Insurance Stocks 


The First Boston Corporation has been a major factor in 
maintaining primary markets in insurance company stocks 
for more than 21 years. Our 7 offices inter-connected by 
private wires assure you of quick, accurate, up-to-the- 
minute bid and ask quotations from source markets 


Participation in the financing of a number of insurance 
companies complements our long trading experience and 
increases our ability to evaluate the investment merits of 
leading companies. From time to time, we issue special 
information bulletins on individual companies. 

Investors in insurance company stocks are invited to 
communicate with our nearest office. 
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trol under all circumstances, es 
pecially where there is an emergency 
or pressure. 

Think of the situations where we 
allow ourselves to be thrown out 
of balance. Some salesmen allow the 
whole week to be spoiled because a 
case is turned down, or a prospect 
does not keep an appointment, et 
An unthoughtful motorist crowds us 
on the road and we boil inside with 
out an effort to be imperturbahic 

When some little thing in our 
daily contacts gets under our skin, 
what do we do about it ? We can hold 
it close and nurture it until it gets 
enough = strength to 
thinking and 


enslave our 
emotions and com 
pletely throws us off balance and 
destroys our peace of mind, or we 
can forget it. 

Some salesmen are more intent on 
winning an argument than on mak 
ing a sale. Who is right or who 
wins the beside the 
point. One of the easiest and quick 
est ways to win is by yielding. It’s 
still the ‘soft answer that 
away wrath.” That is 
usually gets the order. 


argument is 


turns 
also what 
Many centuries ago a great man 
said, “Let not your heart be 
troubled.”” Someone else said, “Do 
not become agitated.” They are the 
same. You have heard that people 
do not get stomach ulcefs because 
of what they eat. They get ulcers 
is eating them, 
personality stomach 
ulcers in the same way, by allow- 
ing ourselves to be bored, irritated, 
negative, hurt, argumentative and 
upset. 
It’s an 


what 
and we. get 


because of 


easy thing, if we don't 
always watch ourselves, to become 
touchy, to be offended easily. But 
that is a great personality defect. It’s 
impossible to be thin-skinned and 
great-souled at the same time. Last- 
ing charm and beauty and _ virility 
exist not primarily in the body but 
in the spirit. Beauty shines out of a 
countenance when the spirit is well- 
controlled and contented. 

All of us should practice regularly 
the art of imperturbability. 


From NYLIC 
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Tue Great.West Lire 
Reports On 1950 


‘ 
Tue fifty-ninth Annual Report of The Great-West Life 
reveals that the Company’s record of enterprising develop- 
ment has been accelerated during 1950. 


The highlights, which appear below, taken from the Company’s balance 
sheet and operating statement, indicate the increasing magnitude of its 
services to 470,000 policyholders in the United States and Canada. The 
Company’s overall operations were at a most satisfactory level and the 
results achieved were the most favorable in many years. 


Sone Gasceiicg Comparisons —— 


1950 1949 

Total Business in Force... $1,671,014,073 $1,503,853,469 
New Business... 259,171,995 228 859,927 
Asects...................................... 988,336,607 357,621,351 
EES Se) eee 365,129,058 340,030,940 
Capital, Contingency 

Reserve and Surplus... 20,206,549 17,590,411 
Paid or Credited to Policy- 

holders and Beneficiaries... 52,223,119 50,118,247 
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EMPLOYEE AND WELFARE 
STABILIZATION 


HE American Life Convention 
Eber the Life Insurance Associa- 
tion of America, jointly representing 
230 life insurance companies, on Jan. 
29 last asked the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board to give separate consid- 
‘ration to employee welfare plans in 
applying its stabilization measures. 

Noting that the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950 authorizes stabili- 
zation measures applying to em- 
ployee welfare plans, along with 
stabilization measures for cash 
wages, for the purpose of controlling 
inflation, the two organizations, in 
a joint memorandum to the Wage 
Stabilization Board, pointed to the 
strong anti-inflationary stand taken 
by life insurance companies and 
pledged their opposition to any in- 
flationary practices in the field of 
employee welfare plans. 

However, the memorandum said 
that while the problem of stabiliz- 
ing cash wages and the problem of 
stabilizing employer payments under 
welfare plans have a number of as- 
pects in common, they also have im- 
portant points of dissimilarity which 
call for separate treatment. 


Large Coverage 


The 230 life companies repre- 
sented by the two organizations un- 
derwrite virtually all the group life 
insurance plans in the United States, 
covering nearly 19,000,000 em- 
ployees; they underwrite approxi- 
mately 80 percent of the group acci- 
dent and health insurance including 
hospital and medical expense insur- 
ance other than that provided by 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield organi- 
zations ; and they also underwrite a 
substantial number of existing em- 
ployee pension programs. 

The memorandum, submitted by 
Robert L. Hogg, executive vice pres- 
ident and general counsel, the Amer- 
ican Life Convention, and Eugene 
M. Thore, general counsel, Life In- 
surance Association of America, 
pointed out the difficulty of making 
detailed suggestions concerning sta- 
bilization measures for employee 
welfare plans until the pattern of 
cash wage stabilization is made 
known. However, it suggested that 
such measures relate only to new 
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welfare plans and to the liberaliza- 
tion of existing welfare plans, and 
that they be based on the following 
broad principles : 


1. Stabilization measures apply- 
ing to employee welfare plans should 
be consistent with, but separate from, 
stabilization measures applying to 
cash wages. 

2. Allowable limits for employee 
insurance benefits should be deter- 
mined in terms of benefit amounts, 
with such limits having their basis 
in typical employer costs. For ex- 
ample, a typical group hospitalization 
benefit standard might be determined 
in terms of local costs for semi- 
private hospital care. Similarly, a 
typical group life insurance benefit 
might be a multiple of one year’s 


MOBILIZE FOR DEFENSI 
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wages or salary, according to what 
is considered standard in the area. 

3. Separate standards for pen- 
sions should be provided apart from 
those for insurance benefits, since 
pension plans are of a more complex 
character and provide only for long- 
deferred payments. Such standards 
should also be determined in terms 
of the amount of benefits, but should 
be subject to special over-all tests 
related to cost because of the much 
greater cost of pension benefits. 

The joint memorandum was au- 
thorized by the Joint Committee on 
War Problems, headed by Ray D. 
Murphy, executive vice president 
and actuary, The Equitable Life As- 
surance Society of the United States, 
and was prepared by a special sub- 
committee headed by C. Manton 
Eddy, vice president and secretary 
of the Connecticut General Life In- 
surance Company. 


NATIONAL SERVICE 
DIVIDENDS 


N FEBRUARY 1 the Vet 

erans’ Administration an 
nounced that the dividend for Na 
tional Service Life Insurance policie 
would amount to $685,000,000 an 
distribution would begin in April. 

This sum will be distributed 
among some 8,000,000 Nationa! 
Service policies representing insur 
ance in force of approximately $45, 
000,000,000. Payments will be made 
throughout the year on, or as near 
as possible, to policy anniversary 
dates. 

This new dividend compares with 
the $2,800,000,000 dividend paid last 
year. Last year’s dividend of course 
was based on refunds from 1940 to 
1948, inclusive, while the current 
one takes in the period from 1948 
to 1950. The Bureau of Internal 
Revenue has ruled that such divi- 
dends are exempt from the Federal 
Income tax. 


M.1.B. OFFICERS 


\ " 7 J. ADAMS, secretary of the 

e Canada Life Assurance Com- 
pany, has been elected chairman of 
the executive committee of the Medi- 
cal Information Bureau, for the year 
1951, to succeed Dr. J. Raymond B. 
Hutchinson, vice president and med- 
ical director of the Acacia Mutual 
Life. 

Dr. Lauritz S. Ylvisaker, vice 
president and medical director of the 
Fidelity Mutual Life, has been 
elected vice chairman of the execu- 
tive committee. 

New members elected to the ex- 
ecutive committee for terms of office 
effective January 1, 1951, are: 
Walter Tebbetts, vice president, New 
England Mutual Life; D. N. War- 
ters, executive vice president, Bank- 
ers Life Company; Dr. Ennion 5S. 
Williams, medical director, Life In- 
surance Company of Virginia. 

Continuing members of the com- 
mittee, ih addition to Mr. Adams and 
Dr. Ylvisaker, are: Dr. Earl C. 
Sonnett, medical director, Metro- 
politan Life; Berkeley Cox, counsel, 
Aetna Life ; Leigh Cruess, vice pres- 
ident and chief actuary, Mutual Life ; 
and Dr. Harry W. Dingman, vice 
president, Continental Assurance 
Company. 
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A.L.C.—L.I.A.A. JOINT 
COMMITTEES 


HE American Life Convention 

and the Life Insurance Associa- 
tion of America have announced 
completion of their joint committee 
organization for this year. These 
committees and their chairmen are 
as follows : Aviation—James E. Hos- 
kins, Travelers; Blanks—John S. 
Thompson, Mutual Benefit; Com- 
pulsory Medical Care Plan—H. 5S. 
Beers, Aetna Life; Federal Income 
Taxation—Claris Adams, Ohio 
State ; Group Insurance—C. Manton 
Eddy, Connecticut General; Infla- 
tion Control—Carrol M. Shanks, 
Prudential; Legislative—Byron K. 
Elliott, John Hancock; Practice of 
Law—John Barker, Jr., New Eng- 
land Mutual; Premium Taxation 
C. G. M. Wynne, Sun Life of Can- 
ada; Section 213—James A. Mc- 
Lain, Guardian; Social Security 
Millard Bartels, Travelers; Agents 
and Social Security—D. P. Cav- 
anaugh, Aetna Life; Valuation of 
Assets—F. W. Hubbell, Equitable 
of Iowa; War Problems—Ray D. 
Murphy, Equitable Society; and 
Withholding and Information at 
Source—John J. Magovern, Jr., Mu- 
tual Benefit Life. 


BASIC LIFE INSURANCE 


ASIC LIFE INSURANCE is 

a new book authored by A. R. 
“Bert” Jaqua, Director of the In- 
stitute of Insurance Marketing and 
Southern Methodist University. It 
is one of the few books which we 
have reviewed in recent years which 
makes interesting reading, not only 
for the average life insurance person 
but also for the layman. 

In easy to read chapters, Bert 
traces the history and growth of the 
business, what it is, how it works 


and briefly describes the various | 


types of policies. Although pri- 
marily written for the average lay- 
man, the regular field underwriter 
will find the book most beneficial in 
that in telling what life insurance is 
and does many sales angles are 
bound to come to mind. 

Copies may be secured from the 
Gregg Publishing Company at 330 
West 42nd Street, New York 18, 
N. Y. at $3.50 each. 
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TWO ANNIVERSARIES... 


| Our 40th... 
V. E. Templeton’s 
35th 













General Agent V. E. Templeton and 
The Ohio National have been business 
partners and the best of friends for 

more than 35 years. Starting in 1916, 
oe when he joined the Company’s small 

pioneering field force, Mr. Templeton 
lost no time in establishing his reputation as one of our 
finest representatives. Through the years he has passed 
every test of a leading career underwriter. He was the only 
man to qualify for the Company’s Leaders Club in the first 
year of its existence and during the past quarter century his 
name has appeared on every Ohio National Honor Roll. 


CThe VHLD NATIONA 


a“ 

! consider the $10 per day hospitalization and $300 
surgical group insurance program which our company hos 
added to our group life and pension programs as a most 
valuable addition to security provided for Pan-American 
agents. And all this at no cost to us!” 











Froncis J. Selman 
President, Dynamo Club 1949-50 


In Addition Pan-American Offers Merchandise Such As 
* THE MODIFIED 3 


(which is sweeping the country) 


* THE 6 STAR SPECIAL JUVENILE POLICY 


(a complete education plan) 


PLUS 


A CAREER CONTRACT FOR CAREER MEN WITH UNEXCELLED 
HOME OFFICE SERVICE AND UNDERWRITING 


For Information Address: 
CHARLES J. MESMAN, 
Superintendent of Agencies 









CRAWFORD H. ELLIS 


President 
EDWARD G. SIMMONS 


Executive Vice President PAN-AMERICAN 


KENNETH D. HAMER 


Vice President & Agency Director = AMA AULT UH a 


NEW ORLEANS, U.S.A. 
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CONSULTING ACTUARIES 





ALVIN BORCHARDT 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
76 WEST ADAMS 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 





NELSON AND WARREN 


Consulting Actuaries 
Pension Consultants 


ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY 








BOWLES, ANDREWS & TOWNE 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
Employee Benefit Plans 
RICHMOND - ATLANTA 








FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 


Associate 
E. P. HIGGINS 


The Bourse Philedelphia 6, Pe. 











DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR. 


ACTUARY AND 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 
ies W. Randolph St. Chicago |, Ill. 

‘el.: STAte 2-1336 


Successor fo Donald F. Campbell and Donald 
F. Campbell, Jr., Consulting Actuaries. 








CARL A. TIFFANY & CO. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
211 West Wacker Drive 


CHICAGO 6 
Telephone FRanklin 2-2633 








COATES, HERFURTH & ENGLAND 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


SAN FRANCISCO DENVER LOS ANGELES 








HARRY S. TRESSEL & ASSOCIATES 


Certified Public Accountants and Actuaries 
10S. LA SALLE STREET CHICAGO 3, ILL. 


Harry S. Tressel, M.ALA. Wm. H. -_ C.P.A 
M. Wolfman, F.S.A. W. P. Kelly 
WN. A. Moscovitch, A.S.A. Robert Murray 
W. M. Barkhuff, ¢. 


PA 
Franklin 2-4020 











Miles M. Dawson & Son, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 


1014 Hope Street 
Springdale, Conn. 


100 Boylston Street 
Boston 16, Mass. 








Wickenden, Morss & Associates, Inc. 


CONSULTANTS AND ACTUARIES 
Pension, Profit-Sharing & Welfare Systems 
Labor Relations—Economic Surveys 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Offices in Principal Cities 








A. G. GABRIEL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


2370 National Bank Bidg. 
Detroit 26, Mich. 








Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder 


Consulting Actuaries 
Auditors and Accountants 


116 John Street, New York, N. Y. 








W. E. GROVES 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


420 AUDUBON BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS 16, LA. 








WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 


524 West 57th Street, New York 19 
Telephone Plaza 7-6612 








HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Ino. 


Consulting Actueries 
ARTHUR M. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 
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WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 
Consulting Actuaries 


41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
Telephone Barclay 7-4443 











POPULATION GROWING 


HE population of the United 

States has increased by nearly 
2,000,000 since the Census was taken 
last April, which brings the total— 
including men in overseas service 
to about 153,000,000 as of the end of 
1950, according to the statisticians 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. 


For the full year the natural in- 
crease—the excess of births over 
deaths, including losses in the armed 
forces overseas—was close to 2,- 
250,000. The rate of natural increase 
was about one and a half percent, 
which is substantially higher than 
the average for the past decade. 

The total increase in the 10 years 
just past was more than 20,000,000 

the highest for any 10-year period 
in the country’s history—and for the 
five-year period since the end of 
World War II the natural increase 
itself exceeded 11,000,000. 


“The population record of the 
country in recent years provides an 
index of the vitality of the American 
people which is particularly reassur 
ing in the present crisis,” the statis 
ticlans comment. 


Expectation Now 68.2 


The expectation of life at birth 
among .\merican wage earners and 
their families rose to an all-time high 
of 68.2 years in 1950, according to 
Dr. Louis I. Dublin, chief. statis- 
tician. This is a half year higher 
than in 1949. The expectation of 
life has increased 211% years in the 
past four decades and has doubled in 
little more than two generations. 


Progress in extending the average 
length of life has been more rapid 
in the industrial population than in 
the population as a whole. Forty 
years ago the expectation of life at 
birth among the industrial policy- 
holders of the Metropolitan was 
about 61% years less than in the gen- 
eral population of the United States 
whereas now the figures are prac- 
tically the same for both groups. 

Dr. Dublin attributes the gains in 
longevity to advances in medical 
science and public health adminis- 
tration, and to the rising standard 
of living which has _ particularly 
favored the industrial population. 
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PRODUCTS 
LITERATURE 
H!l—Rem-V-Lope 


This folder tells how outgoing envelope, 
correspondence and return envelope are 
combined into one low-cost, result-getting 
mailing notice medium. Remington Rand 
designed the folder as an actual Rem-V-Lope 
to show the advantages of this mailing piece. 
It depicts actual examples of side opening 
and other opening types plus a page of 
sample Rem-V-Lopes. Styles may be varied 
to fit particular needs; to do a special job 
in a special way. 


H12—Dual-Selector Auto-Typist 


A six-page booklet describing the Amer- 
ican Automatic Typewriter Company's auto- 
matic typing machine. A selection from as 
many as one hundred different paragraphs 
is controlled by push buttons for the auto- 
matic typing of routine correspondence. The 
machine may also be used to produce com- 
plete personal letters continuously, including 
date, name, inside address, salutation, etc., 
without the touch of a human hand. The 
booklet describes the machine's many ap- 
plications and gives a comprehensive cost 
analysis plus diagrammatic drawings of the 
operation of the machine. 


H13—Time Stamp 


This folder describes International Business 
Machine Corporation's electric time stamp. 
Handy as a fountain pen and adaptable to 
all uses, the machine prints the time, month, 
date and year plus an identifying legend 
on correspondence, orders, documents and 
similar matter. It permits close control of 
the movement of papers and identification 
by department and individual. 


H!4—Card Filing Accessories 


How to boost tabulating card production 
through the use of specially designed card 
filing accessories is the subject of this book- 
let published by Remington Rand. It out- 
lines the advantages of the company's 
punched-card files with their pressure fol- 
lower teature as well as another model 
specially designed for semi-active cards. 
Also illustrated is a tub desk for cards hav- 
ing heavy reference use and transfer cases 
which provide sturdy permanent housing for 
inactive cards. 





To Best’s Insurance News 


75 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. 


* The above material is available without 
charge or obligation. Simply check pub- 
lication(s) desired. 
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NEW ACTINIC INKS 


HE development of three colors 

of Actinic Fountain Pen Inks 
for Ozalid, Bruning and other copy 
machines, appears to be the answer 
to perfect reproduction by these de- 
vices. The new line includes the 
colors brown, green and black. 

Introduced by the Sanford Ink 
Company, these inks were produced 
after extensive research with Brun- 
ing and Ozalid users. They are more 
opaque under exposure to actinic 
lights, and produce strong, sharp 
copies. 

The new inks can be used in any 
fountain pen, and for all forms of 
writing with a pen. This makes un- 
necessary the purchase of special 
pens and eliminates the need for the 
carrying of two pens by traveling 
men. Another important feature is 
that they are eradicable. This is ex- 
pected to broaden the use of the copy 
machines for many additional types 
of copy works. 

The new inks will be available in 
four ounce bottles with chamois pen- 
wiper and in easy-to-handle larger 
bottles containing one-fifth of a 
gallon. 


MORE ADVERTISING 
CALENDARS 


HE nation’s insurance com- 

panies will use twenty per cent 
more calendars in their 1952 ad- 
vertising programs, according to a 
survey just completed by the Ger- 
lach-Barklow Company, publisher 
of advertising specialties. 

The study shows that calendars 
are the fastest growing advertising 
medium employed by insurance com- 
panies with the exception of maga- 
zines and television, and the latter is 
still in the stage of early mushroom- 
ing growth when percentage figures 
are misleading. 

The survey also found that insur- 
ance men would like to use calendars 
more scientifically, but few can af- 
ford counsel by an advertising 
agency. Because of this the company 
has created a new merchandising 
consultation division for this type of 
business, offering free assistance in 
preparing calendar advertising pro- 
grams for pin-pointed merchandis- 
ing, using its audience reaction tested 
“flow of attraction” calendars. 





UP, AMERICA! 
America Is the Greatest Nation on Earth . . . 
Let's Keep Our Country Strong 
THE WARREN H. BROWN AGENCY 5 
Dependable Insurance Service A 
90 Merchants Row Rutland. Vermont a” 
PHONE 10320 


LL 





S MOST agents know, it is 
quite difficult to find a calendar 


that is acceptable for use in school 
rooms. There is a natural reluctance 
on the part of the school authorities 
to accept anything with even a tinge 
of commercialism. It is interesting, 
therefore, to learn of the experience 
of Warren H. Brown, a Rutland, 
Vermont, agent with the calendar 
illustrated. In his own words: 

“For many years calendars have 
formed an important part of our ad- 
vertising program and the subjects 
we have selected have always been 
well received. This year, however, 
the demand for our calendar has been 
so great that I feel I will be doing 
my fellow agents all over the coun- 
try a service in calling this particular 
subject to their attention. 

“When these calendars arrived, | 
showed them to the superintendent 
of the public school system and also 
to the Read of the parochial school 
system. In each case, I was re- 
quested to supply one for every class 
room in our school system. This, of 
course, necessitated my ordering a 
still greater supply. These have now 
been received and delivered to our 
schools and have received a great 
many favorable comments.” 
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Have you 
of cutting operating costs? 


Smart management is looking into typing costs and 
the way the increased production of the Royal Electric 
Typewriter can help bring them down. 

Heavy-duty routine work is delivered with remarkable 
speed and economy. And for specialized jobs, the Royal 
Electric can supply as many as 20 carbon copies. 
Management’s letters sparkle with a crisp clarity that 
does credit to them . . . and to the firm. 

Whether the Royal Electric graces the front office or 
does yeoman service in the typing pool, it raises morale. 
For operators find that their tension and fatigue are 
banished by its well-nigh effortless operation. 


Here’s important news! On the Royal Electric the 
controls are in the same position as on Royal Standard 


OY, 


Made by the World’s Largest 
Manufacturer of Typewriters 


STANDARD ELECTRIC 


“Touch Control” and “‘Magic” are registered trade-marks of 
Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 


considered this way 


Typewriters. Operators are on familiar ground. The 
problem of a time-consuming “change-over” has been 
eliminated by the Royal Electric. 


Exclusive “Touch Control” allows the operator to 
adjust the touch to give her the “feel” she prefers. And 
“Magic” Margin permits instant, automatic margin 
setting. These are exclusive Royal Electric features! 

May we show you how efficient the Royal Electric 
can be in your office? Have your secretary send in the 
coupon now. 


Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., Dept. 25 
2 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


| would like a copy of the brochure, “‘Picture of Progress,” 
describing the Royal Electric. 
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STREAMLINED ADDING 
MACHINE 


ESCRIBED by its manufacturer, The 

Victor Adding Machine Company, as 
having the fastest, least fatiguing key- 
board ever built, this new “Custom” 
model adding machine occupies a desk 
area not much larger than the size of the 
average letterhead. With a capacity one 
penny short of a billion dollars, the 
machine will add, subtract, divide and 
compute credit balances. The gray and 
green finish and streamline design are 
said to cut down eye-strain and fatigue. 





ADVERTISING KEYCHAIN 


ERE is a new low-cost advertising 

medium which is producing effective 
results for all types of businesses. It is 
an attractive, celored transparent plastic 
keytag attached to a keychain. A card- 
board insert has an advertising message, 
trade mark or slogan printed on one side 
and on the other, space for the key own- 
er’s name and address. Also printed on 
the insert is a return postage guarantee 
if the keys are lost. Daily use of the 
chain keeps the advertiser's message con- 
stantly in focus, while the plastic tag 
assures its long life. Marketed by Stanco 
Company. 








~ 
i) 





TYPEWRITER BRUSH 


HE Defiance Sales Corporation has 

announced the Magi-K-Leen brush to 
keep typewriter type clean and bright. 
Using neither harmful cleaning fluids nor 
plastics, putty or compounds, the brush 
is said to assure clean-cut copies, uni- 
form stencils, sharp letters and no soiled 
fingers. 


i 





BOOK CASE UNIT 


OLE Steel Equipment Company has 

designed a book case unit to fit on 
top of their cabinets. It is available with 
two types of shelves. For books or cab- 
inets the shelves are 3042” wide by 9” 
deep and are adjustable on 2” centers. 
Additional shelves can be added if de- 
sired. The unit for miscellaneous sup- 
plies has two adjustable shelves 30!” 
wide and 16” deep, forming three com- 
partments. Over-all height, including the 
cabinet, is 82” in the first case and 70” in 
the second. Finish is green or gray. 


MINI-LABELER 


HIS office model, motor-driven label 

paster, a new product of Potdevin 
Machine Company, is sturdily constructed 
and finished in cracklegreen. Wherever 
edge or over-all gluing is required, an 
operator even if inexperienced can turn 
out ten times the work of hand labor, 
The machine is adjustable to apply the 
desired amount of adhesive to the work 
while the ungummed side remains per- 
fectly clean. Interchangeable heads are 
designed for cold glue application of a 
'y inch margin or over-all pasting of 
labels up to 4 inches wide and any length. 
Changeover from one head to the other is 
made in a few minutes. The paste res- 
ervoir is quickly detachable for cleaning. 
The reservoir and coating roller are made 
of bronze to prevent corrosion and to 
permit easy cleaning. The unit measure 
8” wide x 12” long x 742” high and is 
light enough to move to any convenient 
spot. 
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] "Custom" Adding Machine 
] Advertising Key Chain 

[] Typewriter Brush 

a) Book Case Unit 
] Mini-Labeler 
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PRODUCTION REPORTS 


HIE growth of business units 

and the increasing degree of 

governmental regulations are 
but two of the many factors which 
have served to project the office and 
office management into the forefront 
of business activity. Competitive 
conditions have made timely sales 
and credit statistics of vital import- 
ance. Production data, inventory 
controls, incentives, group Insurance, 
credit unions, training programs, and 
a dozen other comparatively new de- 
velopments center about the office. 
New requirements necessitate more 
clerical employees—there being ap- 
proximately 5,000,000 such workers 
today—more equipment, and above 
all, a greater skill in management. 

It is understandable; therefore, 
that the development of the field of 
office management during recent 
vears should have been rapid, and 
the application of factory production 
methods to office operation inevitable. 


More Office Employees 


It is interesting to note that from 
1899 to 1939 the total value of manu- 
factured products in the United 
States increased from 11 billion to 
57 billion dollars. Yet this increase 
in production only required a little 
less than double the number of fac- 
tory employees required in 1899. 
During the same period the total 
number of office employees increased 
nearly 400%. 

In 1920 there was one clerical 
employee for every nine factory 
workers. Today the ratio is one to 
four. Of further importance is the 
fact that from 1939 to 1948 the 
salary of the average clerical em- 
ployee increased nearly 75%. 


For March, 1951 


ROBERT O. NOEL 
Manager, lowa Division 
State Farm Mutual Automobile 
Insurance Co. 


It may be unwise to jump to con- 
clusions about the above difference 
in figures, but it is a tenable supposi- 
tion that some of the increase in ratio 
indicates the failure of the office 
manager to simplify and serve in the 
office as effectively as his produc- 
tion and factory engineering associ- 
ates have served in the plants. Every- 
body knows that there is a lot of 
laxity, lost motion, and general dis- 
organization tolerated in offices that 
would not be sanctioned for a mo- 
ment in plants. 


Cost Reduction 


There are at least three approaches 
to the general problem of cost re- 
duction in an office: 

1. The pruning-knife approach, 

which is concerned with trim- 

ming cost aggregates. 

2. The substitution of new meth- 
ods and pioneering managerial! 
techniques for established prac- 
tice. 

3. The increase of man and ma- 
chine productivity. 

The pruning-knife method is 
weak in that it usually represents 
the blind reduction of costs. The 
department head, for instance, is 
told to reduce his payroll or his 
expenditures for supplies by a 
required percentage without re- 
gard to the effect of such reduc- 
tion on the effective operation of 
his unit. There will be times 
when this method is justified but 
its general use is limited. 





The second method, the substi- 
tution of new methods for old, is 
perhaps, the most dramatic, but 
its use is dependent upon peculiar 
analytical skills and a somewhat 
daring point of view that is not 
always available. 

The third approach is the most 
accessible and widely used method 
of cost reduction. It is the method 
of increasing the production of 
man and machine. The oppor- 
tunity for improvement in this 
direction is present daily in every 
office. It centers simply in the 
more effective use of man and 
machine on the job. 

Much could be written about all 
the approaches to cost reduction ; 
however, I would like to confine my 
remarks to the third approach of 
increasing production, and how pro- 
duction reports have played an im- 
portant part as a factor in reducing 
costs in our company. Much has 
been written about the theory of ap- 
plying production counts to office 
work. I simply want to tell briefly 
what we are actually doing in our 
company in the hope that our ex- 
perience may lend some degree of 
assistance and encouragement to 
those who are interested in trans- 
lating theory into practical action. 


The Major Functions 


In our organization we have the 
company divided into integrated op- 
erating divisions. Each division is 
for all practical purposes an entity, 
and each is more or less of equal 
size. The division in turn is broken 
down into sections, and the sections 
into units. Each unit will have from 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Production Reports—Continued 


four to twenty people, depending on 
the nature of its work. Each of these 
sections and units require their em- 
ployees to keep actual production 
count on items processed each day, 
and which are countable. The report 
form is pre-printed and lists those 
items <o be counted. Going further 
we aid the employee in keeping an 
accurate record by setting out in 
detail a “‘Definition of Terms,” which 
explains fully and clearly each item 
on the production reports. It must 
be kept in mind that it would be im- 
practicable to count every operation 
in clerical work—you would have 
hundreds of operations. Only the 
major, frequent, and important 
functions are counted, and they were 
selected only after careful investi- 
gation and study. 

After the report is made daily and 
submitted to the supervisor they are 
retained in the section and unit for 
one week. Then at the end of the 
counting week a total weekly report 
is made and submitted to a central 
tabulating agency. This agency 
collects the weekly reports from 
every division and then publishes the 
results in a comparative report. In 
other words the division, sections, 
and units are compared with each 
other and ranked accordingly. It 
might be interesting to note that 
time factors have been assigned to 
each work operation, and the reports 
are published in terms of work units 
per employee day so that for analysis 
purposes the comparative reports are 
easily read and understood. In other 
words we relate production in units 
to the man hours that were re- 
quired to produce it. This method 
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is even more satisfactory in an or- 
ganization such as ours because we 
maintain similar divisions, sections, 
and units in our branch offices and 
have comparable data available. 


Value of the Reports 


The results of clerical workers’ 
production reports are important, 
both to the worker and management. 
Where the amount of work done in 
an office is not known, the super- 
visor has absolutely no way of com- 
paring the actual accomplishment 
with a reasonable standard of pro- 
duction. This resolves itself into the 
basic fact that he, as supervisor, has 
no way of knowing whether or not 
he is managing his unit or section 
efficiently, or maintaining the proper 
number of clerks in his organization. 
Neither has he any reliable system of 
knowing who in his group are good 
workers and who are poor workers. 
He may have some evidence in the 
quality of work an employee turns 
out, but for an accurate appraisal 
of the value of this work it is also 
necessary to know whether another 
clerk could do twice as much and 
maintain the same quality level as 
the slower employee. At best he is 
forced to rely on his best guess, 
which too often means his prejudices. 
In making a casual observation of 
the production of his clerks, a super- 
visor may be accused of favoritism 
by his subordinates, and many of 
them will honestly feel that their 
work is not properly appreciated. 
Clerks are sure to say that the su- 
pervisor does not know the differ- 
ence between average work and 
excellent work, and in this they 
probably will be entirely correct. 

Before instituting such a plan it 
must be sold to the supervisors, and 
they in turn must know the jobs in 
their units and section and have the 
respect of their employees. Qualified 
and trained personnel in positions of 
supervision are important. Those in 
our company occupying supervisory 
positions are using the production 
reports of the clerical workers as 
follows: These are not listed with 
any thought given to their rank as 
to importance. 

1. Our supervisors use the record 
of production when a personal ap- 
praisal is due. The supervisor can 
point out at this time to the worker 


where he or she is falling down. \t 
the same time if the production 
record is good or outstanding, it is 
an opportune time for praise. In 
production you don’t want to leave 
the impression that heads will roll, 
if for example; one girl turns out 25 
forms when the specialist turns out 
45 per day. Supervisors should say, 
“What is the reason—is my training 
program wrong—what can I do to 
improve the low producer ?” 


Work Standards 
? 


2. Our supervisors use production 
reports for setting up of work 
standards. The setting up of work 
standards is a subject in itself, but I 
can say that with the use of produc- 
tion reports the standards will grad- 
ually rise. Therefore, it is important 
to remember that standards should 
be flexible, and above all, let the 
worker make the standards. Pro- 
duction record keeping is a change. 
People generally resist changes and 
a feeling of insecurity. Giving a 
sense of participation will help. That 
is one of the chief reasons why I 
sav, let the worker participate by 
setting the standard of production. 
A standard set today may be im- 
proved tomorrow. Setting a standard 
above the average tends to dis- 
courage the average worker, whereas 
setting it too low discourages the ex- 
ceptional one. A goal should be set 
to stimulate the average workers to 
improve and the exceptional ones to 
achieve something unusual. In cleri- 
cal work, standards should be set, 
not only for the quantity to be pro- 
duced in a given time, but for the 
quality as well. It is well to remem- 
ber that standards should be set 
only after methods improvement. 
“Simplify” before you “standardize.” 

3. Our supervisors use production 
reports to keep alive the spirit of 
competition which gradually enters 
the picture, not only between in- 
dividuals but between units, sections, 
and divisions. This is a healthy situ- 
ation and directly results in a marked 
increase in production. 


Salary Administration 


4. Production reports have a defi 
nite place in our salary administra 
tion program. Favorable considera 


(Continued on page 76) 
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the smallest... lightest... simplest 


and most inexpensive 


Dictating Instrument ever invented! 


- ONE HISTORY-MAKING stride, Edison has advanced instru 
ment dictation years ahead of anything ever before offered! 
The Eptson TELEvoice System is an entirely new facility for 
handling your written communications—new in concept and 
scope —new in the instruments employed—new in the direct, 
simple, economical way it serves you! 


Imagine a system of recording from many stations to a cen- 
tral point. Imagine that these Epison TrELEvoicr Stations are 
like your present telephone —as small and dependable—and as 
simple and familiar, so that no instruction is necessary! For the 
first time, you have no discs, cylinders, belts or index-slips to 
change or manipulate! 


Consider that start, stop and playback, as well as length and 
correction indications, are all accomplished by remote control 
with simple push-buttons right on the TELEvoIce Station! 


Now you can understand how profoundly Edison has trans 
formed instrument dictation—turning it into an office necessity 
like the telephone and typewriter. 


The Epison TrELevoice System, moreover, achieves an efh- 
ciency hitherto unapproached. One to twenty TELEVoIcE Sta- 
tions connect to the Epison TELEVoICEWRITER, located at the 
secretary's desk. Hence, dictation is now “delivered” to her— 
instantly, clearly, continuously. It cannot sit, neglected, on 
some dictating instrument. Messenger pick-up service is elimi- 
nated. ‘The secretary paces her transcribing to the work as if is 
dictated, and returns “the world’s fastest signature service” 
without peaks or pressure. 


TELEVOICE installations are made on a work-load basis to 
assure free-line service to all concerned. The economy is obvi- 
ous. With many dictators served by one recording machine, 
costs of instrument dictation are cut by as much as 66% %! 
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tion would be given to the above- 
average worker while the sub-normal 
worker would not receive the same 
consideration. 


5. The production reports are 
used to compare the individual's 
production from day to day, week 
to week, and also the entire unit or 
section’s production with itself and 
others. Where there is a marked 
decline or a sharp increase in pro- 
duction the Supervisor will try and 
find the reason. Perhaps one or two 
workers are carrying the load while 
others are laggards or slacking on 
the job. It might be that corrective 
action could be taken with regard 
to the mail flow that would tend to 
help production or perhaps another 
flow of work or some physical factor 
could be changed to increase the 
worker's efficiency. 

6. Production reports of individ- 
uals are carefully reviewed when 
such a person is being considered 
for promotion or a transfer to 
another unit, section, or 
The worker with the 


division. 
best record 


would, of course, receive favorable 
consideration, other 
equal. 


things being 

7. Production reports are history 
texts for new supervisors. Where 
it is necessary to replace a super- 
Visor in a unit or section the incom 
ing new supervisor has a complete 
record of production of the people 
in his unit or section, and also for 
the unit or section itself. He will not 
be handicapped by the lack of in- 
formation as to what his people can 
do or what he can expect from them. 

8. Production reports frequently 
reveal when a supervisor has too 
many people. Ifa unit is consistently 
low in comparing itself to other 
corresponding units, perhaps one of 
the reasons is because the unit is 
over-statfed. I would like to Say that 
we have found this particularly true 
in our organization, and we were 
able to correct this situation by the 
normal turnover of personnel, and 
by not replacing those who left. The 
work of those who departed was 
absorbed by those who remained, 
and almost immediately production 
units per emplovee increased. Busy 








SIKES Can Furnish a Chair to 
Match Any Metal Desk Finish! 


Executive or clerical seat- 
ing can be finished to 
blend perfectly with metal 
desks. In special finishes, 
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Sikes Business Chairs 
combine the warmth. 
beauty, and durability of 
wood with appearance of _ 
metal. Call your Sikes 
dealer. Tell him you have a metal 
desk and say, “I want a metal 
match.” He has or will secure 


matching chairs! 
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people are usually happy people and 
better satisfied. 


9. Our Supervisors use the pro- 
duction reports to develop interest 
and cooperation. 
ambitious 


Most people are 
they want to get ahead 
Records of what is done by cach 
individual are stimulating to 
involved. 


hose 
Some will be interested in 
making a good record; others will 
work in order to show that they de 
serve more salary; others in order 
not to let a “dumb bell like Miss 

beat them; others in order not t 
show up as the poorest producer 


10. Supervisors use the produc- 
tion records to develop team spirit 
One of the greatest assets of any 
organization is the existence of good 
spirit or “esprit de 
like to think their job’s important 
and to see results. When an ob 
jective for group effort is carefull 
set, and pride in attaining it aroused, 


corps.” 


Peoplh 


the group will use pressure to secur 
the cooperation even of laggards 
individual will 
harder when his pride is aroused, a 
group will work with a will when it 
is proud of a departmental record 


Just as an work 


11. Production reports help the 
supervisor fit round pegs into round 
holes. Many times the supervisor 
notices that a certain worker's pro- 
duction is low. By talking to the per- 
son he finds that her work is_ not 
suited to her character, temperament, 
or previous ttaining. Realizing this 
he can arrange another job for her 
within the same unit or section and 
thus salvage the person, and at the 
same time increase the productior 
and efficiency of the unit. 


12. Production reports suggest 
proper on-hand work load to be 


maintained. The supervisor through 
production records has increased pro- 
duction to the point that a carry- 
over or the status load, is negligible 
compared to what it formerly had 
been prior to the time of keeping 
production records. The figures will 
show’ what carry-over is necessary 
for maximum efficiency. 


13. The production reports have 
caused the supervisor, and also his 
workers to think about new 
cedures, ways of simplifying old 
procedures, and means of combining 


pro- 
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AROUND THE OFFICE 


GUY FERGASON 


THE FLOW CHART 


l1le flow chart is one of the 
really valuable control reports 


that are available for manage- 


ments’ 
for 
plant managers. 


use. They have been used 


many vears by industrial and 
I have never been 
ina plant where the manager was 
without a flow chart which detailed 
the flow of work through each pro- 
duction unit. These charts may be 
relatively simple for small plants and 
may be complex for 
large assembly operations. The ref- 


exceedingly 


erence to plant operation has been 
made in order to illustrate the point 
that we are not dealing with a new 
technique nor a report. The 
application of the flow chart to the 
analysis of office operations is neces- 


new 


sary if we are to study the paper 
work in an office and ultimately re- 
duce the number of operations. 


Study Major Routines 


The thing that probably throws 
most office executives is the com- 
plexity of paper work. They imme- 
diately think of the several hundred 
forms used in office procedures and 
assume that there would, therefore, 
he several hundred flow charts. Of 
course, that is not the case. Many 
forms may be used in one routine, 
and what is more important, there 
may be many more forms used in 
those office procedures which are 
collateral to or related to the main 
routines. 

The sale of a product or a service 
or a contract gives rise to certain 
basic paper work which is necessary 
to the recording of the sale. Han- 
dling a customer’s order, or handling 
an application for insurance becomes 
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the principal routine. Superimposed 
upon this principal routine are many 
auxiliary routines which are origi- 
nated for the purpose of providing 
statistical, accounting, operating and 
financial analysis. These auxiliary 
routines give rise to hundreds of 
forms. When we study the major 
routines we automatically cover most 
of the auxiliary routines. This may 
appear at first to be an elementary 
presentation of the premise that if 
major routines are studied about 
75° to 85% of the paper work 
flow will be covered by an orderly 
approach. I have seen office execu- 
tives “jump on their horses and ride 
off in all directions” in their initial 
studies of office procedures. They 
go in circles and accomplish very 
little because they become bogged 
down in paper work detail. 

There are several 


common rou- 


tines which can be classified as being 
of major importance: 





1. Purchase order routine cover- 
ing the purchase of office equip- 
ment and supplies. 

2. Budgetary control procedure in 
which estimated income and ex- 
penditures are recorded 
analyzed. 


and 


2 bp : 
3. Personnel procedures for re- 
cording sever- 


ances, changes in pay rates and 


employment, 


job titles, absences, sick leaves, 
earnings, etc. 

+. Recording the sale of an insur- 
ance contract or a renewal of 
an existing contract. 

5. Accounting paper work flow 
directly related to recording in- 
come and expense and the re- 
sulting changes in assets as well 
as liabilities. 


Two Types of Charts 


Each of these major routines gives 
rise to paper work. If the flow of 
the paper work from desk to desk 
is recorded and generally described, 
the result will be a flow chart. If 
each step in the routine is analyzed 
so that the processing of the paper 
work is graphically portrayed, step 
by step in chronological order, the 
result will be a process flow chart. 
A flow chart, therefore, shows the 
over-all movement of paper work 
from point of origin to point of com- 
pletion whereas a process flow chart 
details the processes followed at each 
step in the routine. Exhibit No. 1 
illustrates a simple flow chart, and 
Exhibit No. 2, illustrates a simple 
process flow chart. 

Exhibit No. 1 shows one of the 
ways by which paper flow can be 

{Continued on the next 


page} 
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Step | Step 2 Step 3 Step 4% Ist copy —p To mail room To vendor 
Requisitions Requisitions Buyer Typist 2nd copy —P To receiving To purchase To ac tp. 
checked for types room (serves clerk fe 
received in approval and pisces formal as receiving (match with payment 
mail room specifications order order copy.) invoice) 
3rd copy >} Purchasing numerical file. 
4th copy —® Purchasing alphabetical file. 
Oo QO oO 0 Sth copy —p For statistical analysis of purchase 
+ + 
Also matches Buyer fills Checks 
invoice and out budget ender 
purchase oraer report 
against 


when materials J 
are received 


requisition 


To 
budget dept. 


EXHIBIT NO. | 





Around the Office—Continued 


portrayed. It will be observed that 
auxiliary work such as filling out 
budget reports can be spotted in this 
analysis. Obviously this step would 
be questioned and it would be deter- 
mined if a copy of the purchase order 
could be substituted for the written 
budget report. Copying, recording, 
inspection, checking, and transporta- 
tion are usually questioned on the 
grounds that they might be elimi- 
nated or reduced if sufficient facts 
are procured. Procedures if used 
long enough become an accepted 


part of office routine and it matters 
not as to their efficiency when a 
defense of their necessity is de- 
veloped. 

Exhibit No. 2 is a very elementary 
graphic portrayal of the exact steps 
followed by the requisition clerk in 
processing requisitions, purchase 
orders and invoices. Remember the 
suggestions in the January column 
“Around the Office’—study the job 
as a whole; then show the relation 
of the job to other jobs; finally study 
the exact steps followed in process- 
ing one routine at each desk in the 
entire routine. This means that the 





STEPS IN THE PROCESS 
(Step #2 - Kequisition Clerk) 


Temporary | Permanent 


Qperation | Transpt. | Inspect. Storage Storage 





Requisitions received from mail room. 


Requisitions checked against list of 
authorized signatures for approval. 


Requisitions checked against standard 
specifications for standard items. 


Requisitions stamped ‘‘approved.” 


Requisitions sent to buyer. 


Interruption until order received from 
receiving room showing items received. 


Second copy of purchase order received 
from receiving room. 


Invoice received from mail room. 


Invoice quantity and price checked 
against purchase order copy. 
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Invoice and purchase order are attached 
and sent to accounting department. 
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job analysis is first ; the flow chart is 
second and the process flow chart 
is third. 

It is physically impossible to im 
prove routines to any major degre 
without first getting all the facts re 
duced to a few simple graphic re- 
ports. Duplication of effort can bi 
easily spotted in a flow chart and 
process flow chart. Unnecessary re- 
cording can be detected if the process 
flow chart is studied. 


Basic Principles 


There are several rather commot 
principles of paper work flow that 
are often forgotten by office execu 
tives. I think that these principles 
can be restated to good advantage : 


1. When the volume of work is 
subject to uncontrollable varia 
tions, try to control the flow 
of work so that peak periods ar 
reduced. 


Example: 


The man-hour demands for cleri- 
cal labor in Department “A”’ vary as 
follows—Monday 48 hours; Tues- 
day 40 hours; Wednesday 32 hours: 
Thursday 48 hours and Friday 24 
hours. If scheduling of the produc- 
tive hours is followed, the peaks are 
lowered and fewer permanent man- 
hours are required. Forty man- 
hours per day of permanent clerical 
service would be provided each day. 
On Monday, 8 man-hours would be 
carried over to Tuesday as wn- 
finished work. On Tuesday, 32 of 
the 40 man-hours would be applied 
to Tuesday’s work plus 8 hours from 
Monday. 


(Continued on page 80) 
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Tuesday's load to be carried over 
to Wednesday. On Wednesday the 
work would be cleaned up as only 
32 regular hours are required. 
Thursday would see 8 hours carried 
over to Friday. Friday's regular 
work of 24 hours plus Thursday's 
carry-over of & hours makes 32 
hours demand, leaving 8 hours for 
the clean-up work at the week-end. 
If production hours are not sched- 
uled, the office will gradually increase 
its permanent staff to meet peak de- 
mands (which in this case is 48 hours 
per day) with the resultant non- 
productive time on off-peak days. 


2. When a copy of an original 
form can be substituted for an 
auxiliary prepared form for 
purposes of notifying other de- 
partments of certain transac- 
tions, man-hour requirements 
will be saved. 


Examples: 


The purchasing department (in 
the sample flow chart, Exhibit No. 1) 
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may spend several man-hours each 
week manually preparing a budget 
form in order to notify the budget 
department that a cash commitment 
(in the form of a purchase) has been 
made. A copy of the purchase order 
would suffice and would eliminate 
clerical labor. 

A copy of transmittal form which 
accompanies a check issued in pay- 
ment of an invoice or accounts pay- 
able item can be filed alphabetically 
and can be used for quick reference 
as to verification of items paid rather 
than develop an accounts payable 
record (as some companies do). 
The transmittal form usually shows 
the vendor's name, amount, reason 
for payment, date of payment, check 
and voucher number. The trans- 
mittal form is made when the check 
is prepared; hence it becomes un- 
necessary to prepare any additional 
accounts payable reference record as 
long as a copy of the transmittal is 
retained. 


3. The problem of volume produc- 
tion should be met by mechani- 
cal aids. 


Example: 


Many companies having insuffi- 
cient volume to warrant the full 
mechanization of an operation, ob- 
viously use the manual system. As 
volume slowly increases, the point 
where mechanical aids would save 
manual productive-hours is passed so 
that the volume problem is met by 
overtime, increased personnel and 
speeded-up operations. An analysis 
of the work-load would indicate that 
electric typewriters, machine dicta- 
tion and transcription, mechanical 
record keeping and mechanical com- 
putation would permit increased out- 
put with fewer man-hours of manual 
labor. A surprising number of com- 
panies do not use collating devices 
for mass paper assemblies and _ fail 
to use sorting devices for filing ma- 
terial. These are but a few examples 
of the application of mechanical aids 
in solving the problem of clerical 
productivity. 

Office employees need objectives 
or standards whereby individual or 
group efficiency can be measured. 
Standards of performance cannot be 
established without first studying 
present methods and work flow. 
Thus the flow chart and process flow 
chart are musts in the whole program 


of the office survey and analysis 
technique. You might be agreeab|: 
surprised at what you can learn fron 
these control reports. 


INEXPENSIVE RECORDED 
MUSIC 


LOW-PRICED, continuous r: 
p "acted music system has been 
introduced recently by Ristaucrat 
Incorporated. It is reported the units 
are designed and priced to make it 
possible for any size factory, stor 
or office to provide its own con 
tinuous recorded music. 





Available in 3 models, all units 
are equipped with a patented re 
stacker which holds twelve 45 r.p.m. 
records. No manual re-stacking is 
necessary. All twelve records are 
played, automatically re-stacked and 
repeated from the beginning. A dial 
control allows any number of plays 
up to eighteen and the machine shuts 
otf automatically, or the control may 
be set for continuous music. Each 
unit is equipped with a reject button. 
Additional duo-re-stackers may be 
purchased and attached to the sys- 
tem to provide several hours of con 
tinuous music without repeating a 
number. 

The systems are installed com 
plete with tubes, a high-fidelity am 
plifier, a distortion-free speaker and 
a long-lasting sapphire needle. Addi 
tional speakers may be added to all 
units if needed. 110 volt AC cir 
cuits are required for the operation 
of all Ristaucrat systems. 

The Emperor model (illustrated ) 
is designed for dual use as a port- 
able music or public address system. 
Eneased in an attractive Hartmann 
trunk cabinet, it is sold equipped 
with tubes, a 15 watt Webster ampli- 
fier, a 12” Oxford PM_ speaker, 
microphone and 25 feet of extension 
cord. If necessary, as many as 15 
additional speakers may be used with 
the Emperor. 
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PRINCIPLES OF PLANNING 


LANNING with reference to 
home office operations of an in- 
surance organization has al- 
ways been an important duty of 
various individuals in the organiza- 
tion whose responsibilities are as- 
sociated in some degree with 
management or supervision. In re- 
cent years, comparatively speaking, 
the function of planning, however, 
has received singular recognition as 
a systematic approach to the solution 
of all types of problems relating to 
procedures, equipment, forms, space, 
personnel and morale as well as 
services to members and field repre- 
sentatives of the organization. 
Planning, when identified as a 
specific, full-time function, or de- 
partment of the home office, may be 
performed by one or more indi- 
viduals depending on the size of the 
organization. Objectives include im- 
proved methods, economical opera- 
tion and savings in the home office, 
efficient utilization of space and ma- 
terials, better physical working con- 
ditions, protection of records and 
numerous other desirable achieve- 
ments of importance not only to man- 
agement but to insureds. 


Objectives Through Cooperation 


These objectives may be achieved 
with the cooperation of manage- 
ment in several ways. Analytical 
study and diligent research and re- 
view of present and proposed 
methods must necessarily precede 
any revision of procedures, forms, 
Space or equipment. Centralization 
of this investigation, without preju- 
dice to individuals or departments, 
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HUGH H. HICKOX 
Planning Manager, Woodmen of the 
World Life Insurance Society 


thus is helpful in leading to the solu- 
tions of greatest benefit to all con- 
cerned. 


Departmental Audits 


\ systematic approach to a plan- 
ning program should be based upon 
a preliminary study of the require- 
ments of management and the ob- 
jectives to be achieved. Usually it 
will be found that preparation of 
detailed reports on each of the op- 
erating departments in the home 
office will be helpful and will con- 
stitute a valuable source of infor- 
mation for future reference. These 
reports might be referred to as de- 
partmental audits and would include 
the following : 

1. An introduction reviewing the 
purposes and responsibilities of the 
department. 

2. A detailed write-up, in outline 
form, of the procedure followed for 
each function or phase of work per- 
formed in the department including 
from whom the work is received, 
what is done and to whom the work 
is delivered. 

3. A summary listing comments 
and suggestions for improvement or 
inconsistencies noted in the various 
procedures described. 

4. A discussion of physical factors 
affecting the work of the depart- 
ment; that is, space equipment, sup- 
plies, lighting, noise, appearance, etc., 
with appropriate comments and sug- 
gestions. 


5. A description of the volume 
and kind of work handled, including 
comparative yearly totals and 
charts if necessary to illustrate in- 
creases or decreases in amount of 
work performed. 

6. A description of filing methods 
and correspondence, quality of let- 
ters, with any suggestions for im- 
provements or additional needs. 

7. A description of number of per- 
sonnel required by the department, 
if possible comparative by years. 
Also amount of overtime, if any, and 
relation of work performed to type, 
ability and salary of employees. For 
this purpose it may be helpful to 
include a job classification and or- 
ganizational charts. Appropriate 
comments and suggestions should be 
included in summarizing the per- 
sonnel section. 

& A summary of comments and 
recommendations indexed by page 
number for convenient reference. 


Consideration by Management 


After completion of the report it 
should be submitted to management 
for consideration. Suggestions or 
recommendations adopted are then 
noted and verified at a later date to 
determine if they are being properly 
followed and are accomplishing the 
desired results. These reports are 
extremely helpful as a source of 
information at all times. The written 
procedures also may serve as train- 
ing material or for the purpose of 
familiarizing individuals with work 
performed. Frequently it will be 
found that inconsistencies in pro- 

(Continued on page 84) 
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| Best's Weekly News Digest (Fire, Cas- 
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FACTS about all ma- 
jor life companies . . . 
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spot! 
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VEDUCING MANAGEMENT RIS} 


W. HAROLD LEONHART 


President, Leonhart and Company, Inc. 


LTHOUGH, as general agents, we are engage! 

in the handling of life, fire, auto, casualty, in 

demnity, burglary and inland marine insurance, 
we are especially interested in “risk” insurance. As a 
matter of fact our firm has acquired a national reputation 
for insuring the unusual risk. 

We write errors and omissions insurance for account 
ing firms, radio broadcasters, architects and civil en 
gineers, doctors and lawyers as well as for insurance 
agents and brokers themselves. It isn’t difficult to visu 
alize the negative influence upon a management if its 
accounting firm or engineering consultants err in some 
vital planning. Certain loss by virtue of a damaging 
error of commission or omission can be eliminated by 
the proper insurance. 

For many years the medical profession has availed 
itself of the protection offered by physicians’ and sur- 
geons’ malpractice insurance. Professional malpractice 
insurance has been protecting certified public account- 
ants, too, since the courts have held that negligence on 
their part or contributory negligence which causes finan- 
cial loss to their client constitutes cause for a damage 
suit. 


Our Own Insurance 


However we insure our own management in addition 
to its regular lines of insurance. In common with all 
well managed enterprises we adhere to the fundamental 
principles of work simplification, efficient and accurate 
management controls, well-trained and intelligent per 
sonnel and office machinery of proven production and 
efficiency standards. 

There is, as I pointed out, “risk” insurance for insur 
ance agents and brokers against errors and omissions. 
However, we strive to take every step possible to protect 
ourselves against errors which could cost our clients 
some loss. To this end we have designed a six-copy 
billing and notice control which protects our clients from 
their insurance expiring without notice. 

We like the clear printwork which the Remington 
Rand electric typewriter gives even to the last carbon 
copy of this form. This form is extremely important as 
it is typed up when the original policy is written and in 
addition to the necessary data on the client, policy num- 
ber, coverage, amount of insurance, premium and term 
of the policy it also shows the expiration date. 

Of course all the fiscal statistics entered by the electric 
typewriter are important but the expiration date is of 
most importance. When the control is first typed we 
separate the six copies. One is mailed to our client, 
one goes to the sales book and a thirty day reminder of 
expiration is filed in the proper control file. 

Thirty days before expiration this copy is sent to the 
client as protection against the policy expiring. Before 
the thirty day period ends we mail another notice of 
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expiration with a request for instructions. A copy of 
this notice then goes into our office file on the client. If 
the client has ignored these notices and allows the policy 
to terminate we forward the last copy of the form to our 
sales department for follow-up. We feel that in this 
way we are doing our part in keeping our clients pro- 
tected and even if they allow a policy to terminate we 
send our sales department into action to restore the 
policy. ; } 

Our production requirements of these forms are ex- 
tremely high and we find that with the electric type- 
writer we do not fall behind this production. As a matter 
of fact this machine permits us to use the other type- 
writers for the particular jobs to which they are assigned 
without any interruption because of a lag in work in the 
billing typewriting. 

There have been many instances by which the Rem- 
ington Rand machines have proven their worth in help- 
ing to maintain top management efficiency. As to the 
electric typewriter we like the ease with which our em- 
ployees were able to make the transition in operating it as 
against previous experience with the manually operated 
machines. The speed, ease of operation, and reduction 
of typing fatigue have been important. We also are 
pleased by the high production, which does not sacrifice 
any of the readability even to the last carbon copy. 

In the line of reinsurance we handle excess liability 
lines. We have several markets with both domestic 
companies and with Lloyd's, London, for excess public 
liability and property damage insurance for trucks, 
busses and taxicabs where the assured requires higher 
limits than afforded by our client agencies and brokers. 
\Ve also reinsure insurance companies and provide safety 
and claims supervision for self assured as part of our 
sery ice. 

Insurance is a real management tool. It is no less a 
part of management planning than that of engineering, 
research, production, personnel and administration. Just 
as the acquisition of our electric typewriters is a form 
of management insurance for us—so does it follow that 
insurance protection against the regular and unusual 
risks of day-to-day business is an important and neces- 
sary management requirement. It’s a sure way to reduce 
the risk! 
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"Whaddya know! New gal 
at the switchboard!" 
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One simple 
change . . . 


gives you 
better photocopies 


NEXT TIME... instead of ordering 
“paper” for your office photocopier, 
specify Kodagraph Contact Paper. 

You'll know this change is for the 
better when you see your first batch 
of photocopies. 

Your letters, charts, and other work 
will be reproduced in dense photo- 
graphic blacks, clean whites . . . with 
new sparkle and legibility. Easier on 
the eyes, definitely . . . and Kodagraph 
Contact Paper is much easier for your 
operator to process, too. 

Trial and error testing . . . and split- 
second timing are things of the past, 
because this new Kodak paper has 
wide latitude and amazing uniformity 
— from sheet to sheet, package to pack- 
age. This, of course, cuts re-make costs. 

But see for yourself. Just specify, 


new, low-cost Kodagraph Contact 
Paper next time! 


Xodagraph 
Contact Raper 


“THE BIG NEW PLUS” IN THE 
OFFICE-COPY FIELD 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Industrial Photographic 
Division 

Rochester 4, N. Y, 






TRADE-MARK 
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Principles of Planning—from page 8! 


cedure become apparent when out- 
lined in detail on paper. In writing 
procedure, any questions or com- 
ments should be noted in outline 
form for later investigation. 


Special Problems 


In most cases, when a planning 
department is formed, special prob- 
lems on various subjects will come 
to mind or investigations will be re- 
quested by management. These sub- 
jects may require immediate atten- 
tion or may be scheduled for future 
work. Reports of this type should 
be prepared with a clear statement 
of the problem presented. It will 
often be found that the impression 
of the nature or frequency or urgency 
of the difficulty varies considerably 
with different individuals. Thus, by 
defining the problem and securing 
agreement as to what the problem 
really is, the solution will frequently 
be simplified. 

After defining the problem, some 
investigation and description of the 
extent of the difficulty should be 
presented. Obviously, one or two 
errors on the part of a new em- 
ployee or employees should not be 
the basis of a detailed investigation 
for a major revision of procedure. 
After finding a solution which ap- 
pears to be satisfactory, it should be 
tested, if possible, depending upon 
the nature of the subject. If for ex- 
ample, a question of mechanizing 
part of the work is involved, it will 
be found helpful to test several 
types of machines and then actually 
demonstrate the procedure with 
temporary forms. If a question of 
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re-location of departments or in- 
dividuals is involved, a floor plan 
with actual lines representing flow 
of work would be helpful. Experi- 
ence will indicate other methods of 
approach and a constant alertness 
to possible solutions is necessary at 
all times. Experience also helps to 
develop an intuitive approach thus 
saving investigation time. 

In addition to preparation of the 
above types of reports, planning may 
also logically include investigation 
and design of new forms, allocation 
of space, necessity or desirability of 
purchase of new equipment, job 
classification and job analysis, estab- 
lishment of work standards, prepara- 
tion of manuals and other activities 
depending upon the requirements of 
the organization. 


Sources of Information 


An important phase of planning 
is development of sources of infor- 
mation for reference or comparison 
purposes. Visits to other organiza- 
tions and exchange of information 
with representatives of other organ- 
izations will be found especially help- 
ful. Magazines such as American 
Business and various trade and 
commercial publications will show 
new equipment and trends in various 
businesses. Books such as “Office 
Management” by Maze, “Technique 
of Systems and Procedures” by Ross 
and “Office Methods, Systems and 
Procedures” by Herrmann and 
others offer constructive suggestions 
for analyzing and developing solu- 
tions and recommendations. 

We also find it helpful to number 
all written reports and maintain a 
cross reference index of subjects and 
titles for future use. This index 
many times serves as a logical re- 
view for continuation of further 
work on a particular subject or 
problem. Other aids to efficient plan- 
ning include maintaining files and 
work sheets on various subjects in- 
cluding articles and items of interest 
bearing on current problems. We 
have found a log or notebook useful 
for entering chronologically the date 
and subject or reference to work be- 
ing performed or to be performed, 
not only as a record of work done 
but also as a record establishing the 
time of a particular project or in- 
vestigation. 


Since savings are fundamentally 
important in planning work, a file or 
record of procedures or recomm: 
dations adopted which result in s:y- 
ings should be maintained. These 
may be estimated or exact and over 
a period of several years will be 
substantial. From this record, a 
periodic or annual report may also be 
prepared as a report of the planning 
department. Copies of all forms in 
use in the home office should be 
maintained in file or in loose-leaf 
form for ready reference. A scrap- 
book of ideas, illustrations and other 
material will also frequently be found 
useful and will serve to organize 
ideas, suggestions and improvements 
for use in current and future reports. 

The principles outlined in. previous 
paragraphs may be applied to any 
type of insurance organization or 
almost any type of business. Obvi- 
ously, knowledge of the business is 
of considerable assistance if not fun- 
damental for maximum results. Fur- 
thermore, any planning program re- 
quires constant attention. Improve- 
ments once adopted do not auto- 
matically inaugurate themselves. In 
addition to presenting the solution or 
suggestion, it will be found that any 
change requires continuous or at 
least periodic supervision and follow- 
up to obtain the desired results, or 
some further modification of the 
original suggestion may be required 
after a procedure has been adopted. 


Constant Attention 


Many problems confront all types 
of insurance organizations today. 
Constant review of the details of 
methods of notifying and collecting 
payments from insureds, persistency 
of insurance in force, reduced costs 
of operation, establishment of work 
standards, development of personnel, 
faster and more economical methods 
of reproducing or duplicating docu 
ments, increased services to insureds, 
and many other problems are worthy 
of coritinued study for possible im 
provements. 

Effective solutions to these and 
other related problems can _ be 
achieved by sound, constructive plan- 
ning. A program of this type will 
vield rich benefits to the organization 
in terms of improved methods, ma- 
terials and equipment, and greater 
service to its insureds. 
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How to get 600 records per hour! 


150 complete 
punched-card 
<i payment records 
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150 ledgers posted 









150 journal entries 
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a | Amazing new speed and savings 








\ | for your benefit payments, 
| payroll and accounts payable 


FREE BOOKLET SN -751 tells you how they profit with this versa- 
tile new continuous-form method at The Amalgamated Life Insur- 
ance Co. of New York City. See how much clerical time you can 
save through greatly reduced form-handling time and through the 
Synchro-Matic feature which automatically provides punched cards 

. for tabulated distribution and analysis of payments. Call your local 
representative or write to Management Controls Reference Library, 
Room 1735, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
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Production Reports—from page 76 


existing procedures in order to do a 
better job, to increase production, to 
increase efficiency, and to reduce 
costs. 


Resultant Benefits 


| have just outlined a few of the 
uses which our supervisors are mak- 
ing of the production reports. 
I should now like to mention a few 
of the results or accomplishments 
brought about by the use of produc- 
tion reports in our organization. 

1. They helped increase produc- 
tion to the point where it was not 
necessary to replace workers that 
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would leave in the normal turnover. 
Of course we eventually came to the 
point where replacement was neces- 
sary. 

2. Production reports increased 
efficiency. They helped cut down and 
almost eliminated errors. Contrary 
to the popular belief that faster work 
by employees would increase errors, 
our figures showed a constant de- 
cline in error ratios as our produc- 
tion per employee increased. Our be- 
lief is that a steady work pace will 
decrease the error hazard. 

3. We reduced costs through in- 
creased production, increased effi- 
ciency, and a reduction in personnel. 
Since August of 1947 the number of 
employees has been reduced 31%, 
while our policies in force have in- 
creased 29'7. Of this im- 
proved position is due to several 
factors, but production reports has 
been one of the more important ones. 

4. Employee morale has im- 
proved—healthy competitive spirit 
prevails. 

5. We have reduced our work 
on hand (our carry-over) at the end 
of each day. That is another way 
of saying we have cut down the time 
it takes us to handle communica- 
tions from our agents and _ policy- 
holders. 

With the detailed experience 
we are now obtaining on production 
we are in a position to set up work 
standards for each job operation 
with some fair degree of knowledge 
that our standards are correct. 

We have simplified proce- 
dures, eliminated useless procedures, 
and combined others. 

The reports have enabled 
management to better utilize its sal- 
ary administration program by re- 
viewing the production records at 
the time of salary adjustment and 
coming closer to the goal of paying 
the person who does the work. 


course 


9. \Ve have placed employees in 
positions better suited to their abil- 
ity, character, personality, and ex- 
perience. 

10. The reports have tended to 
eliminate the problem of laggards, 


tardiness, waste of time, and ab- 
senteeism. 
11. We have been able to make 


possible additional opportunities and 
advancement for the workers who 
are really deserving of special re- 
wards. 


12. Production reports have de(i- 
nitely resulted in more efficient <u- 
pervision and leadership on the part 
of those whose job it is to direct 
the efforts of others. 

These are but a few of the many 
results we have observed as stem- 
ming from the keeping of produc- 
tion records in our organization 


= 


A Word of Caution 


Perhaps some of my readers are 
now working with a similar plan 
or in the future will be working on 
such projects for their organizations, 
| would like to caution that such a 
program involves several factors 
which are essential to the success of 
the undertaking. To 
them: 

1. Put your company 
zation in order. 
eliminate the 
dures 


summarize 


or organi- 

By that I mean to 
non-essential —proce- 
simplify existing procedures, 
and combine others. In other words, 
adequate methods studies. 

2. Make careful breakdowns, time 
studies, evaluate past performance 
job records. 

3. Sell the plan to the department 
head and supervisors—show 
that it is a tool they need. 

4. Explain the plan thoroughly to 
the employees. Don’t take their un- 
derstanding for granted. 

5. Analyze the weekly reports and 
see that the 
analyze the 
knows how 


them 


supervisor is able to 
report. See that he 
to utilize this accurate 
picture of work performance, both 
individually and collectively in his 
section or unit. 

6. Keep your program up-to-date 
by constant method and procedure 
studies. The standards must be kept 
current by corresponding with any 
changes in procedures. 

Tailor make your plan to meet 
your own specific Keep it 
simple ! 


needs. 


Tactful and delicate was the reply 
made by the Hollywood-bound 
Frehch film star who had not found 
“life on the ocean wave" all for which 
one could wish. She was sinking, pale 
and haggard, into her steamer chair 
when her neighbor cheerily asked: 

“Have you breakfasted, mademoi- 
selle?" 

"No, m'sieur," answered the ac- 
tress with a wan smile, "I have not 
breakfasted. On the contrary.” 
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Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without * 
* obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


FILING CABINETS 
. Card File 
Fibre Board 
Insulated 
Metal 
. Micro 
Portable 
Rotary 
Stencil 
133. Tabulating Card 
9. Visible 
10. Wooden 


FILING SUPPLIES 
129. Cards 
11. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 
16. Billing 
17. Bookkeeping 
18. Calculating 
. Payroll 
19. Tabulating 


MACHINES, MAILING 
20. Dating Stamps 
21. Envelope Sealers 
22. Mail ners 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 

. Sorters 

. Time Stamp 
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To BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS 


75 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. 


* Please forward complete information 
snd prices on the items checked. 
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MACHINES, REPRODUCING 
25. Composing 
26. Direct Copying 
27. Duplicating 
28. Micro-filming 
29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
30. Typewriter, Electric 
31. Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 
32. Addressing 
33. Checkwriting 
34. Dictating 
35. Intercommunication 
36. Staplin 
37. Paper Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
38. Ash Trays & Stands 
105. Bulletin Boards 
39. Cash Boxes 
40. Chair Cushions 
41. Currency Trays 
42. Desk Lamps 
43. Desk Pads 
44. Desk Trays 
45. Drawer Trays 
46. Moisteners 
47. Name Plates 
48. Pen & Ink Sets 
49. Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 
50. Air Conditioners 
51. Bookcases 
52. Cabinets 
53. Chairs 
. Costumers 
54. Desks 
55. Fluorescent Lighting 
. Incandescent Lighting 
56. Matched Suites 
57. Safes 
89. Stands, Typewriter 
58. Stools 
59. Tables 
60. Wardrobes 


. Card Index 
. Duplicator 
70. Envelopes 

. Labels 
121. Letterhead 
. Policy 

123. Ledger 

. Thin (Copy) 


SERVICES 


62. 
127. 
63. 
64. 
115. 
65. 
66. 
128. 
125. 


Accounting System 
Filing Systems 

Fire Pretection 

Office Planning 
Photocopying 

Record System 

Sales Incentives 
Salvage Services 
Truck Alarm Systems 


SUPPLIES, GENERAL 


68. 
69. 
71. 
112. 
72. 


Business Forms 

Duplicating Supplies 

Erasers (Specialized) 

Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 

Loose Leaf Books & 
Systems 


. Marking Devices 
. Paper Perforators 
. Pens 

. Pencils 

. Pencil Sharpeners 
. Staple Removers 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 


. Cleaning Material 
. Copyholders 

. Justifier 

. Line Indicator 

. Pads 

. Ribbons & Carbons 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 


90. 
91. 
92. 
94. 
95. 


Cord Cover 
Holder 
Index 
Silencer 
Stands 


MISCELLANEOUS 


131. 


132. 
116. 


103. 
130. 


117. 
97. 


98. 
104. 

99. 
114, 
100. 
107. 
126. 
101. 


102. 


Accident Diagraming 

Advertising Blotters 

Advertising Specialties 

Birthday Cards 

Building Evaluation 

Display Material 

Fire Extinguishers 

First Aid Kits 

Greeting Cards 

Leather Goods 

Policy Wallets 

Promotional Gifts 

Recording Door Lock 

Short Rate Calculators 

Silencer for Dictating 
Machines 

Visual Policy Jackets 
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Inflation—from page |8 


same scale of living they formerly 
could have enjoyed on a lower in- 
come. These extra dollars can be 
guaranteed through the investment 
in life insurance. 

“In buying life insurance now, 
Mr. Prospect, a man is investing 
cheap dollars. The world has ex- 
perienced cycles of inflation and de- 
flation from almost the beginning of 
time. It is unlikely, therefore, that 
inflation will go on forever. There 
will again come deflation, unem- 
ployment, and price reductions. 

“Surely, Mr. Prospect, you don’t 
believe that never again will there 
be unemployment, that never again 
will jobs be difficult to obtain, that 
never again will prices fall because 
people do not have enough dollars 
to pay such high prices. When that 
time comes, the cheap dollars now 
invested in life insurance will be 
valuable dollars indeed.”—by Joe A. 
Frazer, Minneapolis. 

“T am glad you mentioned infla- 
tion, Mr. Prospect, because it ac- 
counts for the tremendous business 
the life insurance companies are do- 
ing right now. Think of it—25% 
more bought this year than in 1949! 

“You know, when you analyze in- 
flation, you come to the definite con- 
clusion that most of us with earned 
incomes are really not hurt. As the 
dollar goes down, earned incomes go 
up. This isn’t necessarily a desirable 
situation, but the fact seems to be 
that an earned income provides a 
comfortable living for most of us 
regardless of the current value of the 
dollar. 


“However, suppose our earned in- 
come ceased because of premature 
death? Isn’t it of vital importance 
that we assure our families of a re- 
placement of that income? 

“That, Sir, is why life insurance 
becomes the perfect answer for in- 
flation. As long as you live and have 
earned income you will take any 


inflationary trends in stride. How- 
ever, if anything happens to you 
prematurely, you will have pur- 
chased a fund of $10,000 for your 
family at a cost as low as $250, but 
guaranteed in any event not to ex- 
ceed the $10,000 we would pay your 
family in cash or as replacement 
income.” 

“You'll never get a better bargain 
in life insurance than during a pe- 
riod of inflation! If your dollar to- 
day has a buying power of only 50 
cents, you’re buying a policy at half 
the price you would have paid for it 
10 years ago. Your life insurance 
dollar is the best average dollar 
you'll ever own!”—by Edmund T. 
Klenske, Hartford 


Immediate Estate 


“Mr. Prospect, I recently ac- 
cepted a check for a monthly pre- 
mium as prepayment on a new policy 
applied for by one of my clients in 
the middle thirties. His check was 
for less than $20 and the immediate 
insurance created was $35,000.* It 


* $10,000 G.P.O.L., plus 20 year Family 
Income. 
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60TH ANNIVERSARY YEAR 


Three charter members of the 
original group who applied to 
this Company in 1891 are still 
included among the 420,000 pol- 
icyholders we now serve. 

JAY R. BENTON, President 














will take a great deal more inflaticn 
than we now have to spoil the effet 
of this wonderful deal and it is ava:|- 
able to you, Mr. Prospect, if you c:n 
pass our medical!”—by Robert 
Caulkins, Cleveland 


“Mr. Prospect, I think you are 
quite right that your dollar buys 
only half as much as it did ten years 
ago when you could get a dollar's 
worth for a dollar. And I think 
you're right that the situation may 
get worse. But, Mr. Prospect, if 
your wife can only buy fifty cents 
worth of groceries for one dollar to- 
day then the life insurance that you 
purchased ten years ago will only 
enable her to buy one half as much, 
isn't that true? 

“If this is the case, then it seems 
to me that you will agree that you 
should provide more life insurance 
money for Mrs. Prospect, if anything 
should happen to you, to enable her 
to have the things that you planned 
for ten years ago. She undoubtedly 
needs these things now just as much 
as she did then. 

“Do you know of any other way, 
other than by buying more life in- 
surance, to overcome inflation and 
guarantee that Mrs. Prospect will 
have the security you want her to 
have? 

“May I have five minutes to show 
you how life insurance can do this ?” 
-by Joseph R. Killough, Albany 

“From history we learn that from 
year to year the buying power of the 
dollar is always changing—the dol- 
lar is never stable—it is always 
fluctuating. Life insurance premiums 
are usually paid with relatively cheap 
dollars and the proceeds come back 
in relatively dear dollars. In an 
emergency you are interested in get- 
ting 100 cents on the dollar; you 
need the money quickly, regardless 
of inflation or deflation—and life in- 
surance pays 100 cents on the dollar 
in good times as well as bad.”—by 
Richard A. Wilbur, Rochester. 
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CONTINENTAL AMERICAN 
Reports on 1950 


loyalty of Continental American § 
field force. 1950 was a year of substantial progress. The benefits of life 
e group of additional policyowners 


‘ompany § financial position was further 


1 exceed liabilities by 7%, a more than 


standards of conservative life 


LARGE AVERAGE POLICY 

Average new policy $9,126. 

@ Average policy in force at end 
of year $5,613. 

@ 86% of all new insurance issued 


in policies of $5.000. or OV er. 


43 
rd ANNUAL STATEMENT 


December 31, 1950 
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LIABILITIES 


Canadian Government $19,692,333.88 i Reserves 
State, County and Municipal aes | te, for Policy Dividends $60,986,192.99 
Public Utility 622,454.75 Taxes, Etc. . 
nian 8,348,491.83 Reserves for Contingencies 1,374,699.62 
ndustrial 285 : ; 
953.22 Total Liabiliti 945,218.57 
. ies, Ex . ena ace eral 
nase Bonds 182,517.85 meas Stock _ haps $63,306,111.18 
i . . 
et aoa Loans $29,440,772.78 ~— 3 ee 
a ffice Property 30,589,004.26 ‘etut Qeidhinond dun auineee 
Cc rred and Guaranteed Stocks 683,627.57 Capital Stock 
wee Stocks 1,226,680.00 Total 4,436,061.03 
olicy Liens within the Res 73,402.89 A 
Cash in Bank — ; $67,742,172.21 
anks and in Office 4,415,242.29 i 
1,313,442.42 
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$67,742,172.21 
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FINANCIAL SECURITY 
WORKSHOP 


SECOND graduate workshop 

on family financial security will 
be held this year, June 27 to August 
10, at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania under the sponsorship of the 
Committee on Family Financial Se- 
curity Education, Dr. Herold C. 
Hunt, chairman of the committee, 
announced last month. 

This year’s workshop will be open 
to 40 participants, compared with 32 
in the inaugural session held last 
summer. Tuition scholarships and 
.ravel allowances, to be financed by 
the Institute of Life Insurance, will 
be granted to the 40 successful can- 
didates who will be chosen according 
to geographical distribution and ac- 
cording to the nature of their curric- 
ular and professional interests. 


Dr. Hunt, who is general superin- 
tendent of schools in Chicago, is 
asking superintendents of public 
school systems and heads of teacher 
education institutions throughout 
the United-States to nominate quali- 
fied teachers and staff members for 
the scholarships. The nominations 


are to be sent to Dr. E. D. Grizzell, 
dean of the School of Education at 
the University of Pennsylvania. 

The School of Education and the 
Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce will again cooperate in 
offering the workshop course. Co- 
ordinator of the workshop will be 
Dr. George C. Galphin, chairman of 
the Department of Psychology and 
Education at Drexel Institute of 
Technology. 

The workshop is an important part 
of the long-range program of the 
Committee on Family Financial Se- 
curity Education for developing 
more effective teaching in the sec- 
ondary schools of the country on the 
basic principles of personal and fam- 
ily financial security, including life 
insurance protection. This year’s 
workshop will provide lectures and 
discussions on budgeting, life insur- 
ance, general insurance, Social Se- 
curity, savings programs, borrowing 
and buying on credit, home owner- 
ship, investments and other phases 
of financial planning. Each afternoon 
will be devoted to work in the cur- 
riculum laboratory on the develop- 
ment of teaching units. 


STATE LICENSE CHANGES 


INCE publication of the Fel, 

ruary issue the following con 
panies have expanded as indicated : 
Combined American (Texas) in 
Montana; Credit Life (Ohio) in 
Massachusetts; Equitable Society 
(N.Y.) in Nova Scotia; Fidelity 
Union Life (Texas) in Louisiana: 
Franklin Life (Ill.) in Connecticut 
and Rhode Island; Girard Life 
(Texas) in Illinois; Great-Wes 
Life (Can.) in Texas; Guarantee 
Reserve Life (Colo.) in Wyoming ; 
Guarantee Reserve Life (Ind.) in 
Missouri; /ndependence Life & <\c- 
cident (Ky.) in Illinois ; /nter-Ocean 
(Ohio) in Arizona; Minnesota Mu- 
tual in Maine, New Hampshire and 
Rhode Island; National Farmers 
Union (Colo.) in South Dakota; 
National Life (Vt.) in Utah; Olym- 
pic National Life (Wash.) in Ne- 
braska; Pennsylvania Life, Health 
& Accident in Maryland; Postal 
Life (N.Y.) in Connecticut ; Presby- 
terian Ministers Fund (Penna.) in 
Ohio; Republic National Life 
(Texas) in Arizona and Utah; Re- 
serve Life (Texas) in S. Carolina. 





Agents! Do You 


¢ Large Commissions 
¥ Steady Renewals 
¥ Standard Policies 


pany in the U. S.) 


¥ Special Policies 
(two of them, both 
sellers.) 


South 


(rates and provisions competitive with 
every old line legal reserve life com- 


sure-fire best 


¥ Established Territories in the 


¥ Brand New Territories in 
Texas and Oklahoma 


Want -- 


\y) 





...Y ou live in Ohio or Indiana 
...You are a Good Producer 


...Your Present Opportunity 









e Have an Unusual 


Proposition for You On... 
5 Ure 


HOSPITALIZATION 


is Limited - - - 





¥ A Sound Company 
($126 in assets for every $100 of liabil- 
ity). 
National Equity Life has operated in the South for 27 
years, and is now expanding into Texas and Oklahoma. 
This may mean unusual opportunities for you. 


Write today for full information. 


NATIONAL EQUITY LIFE INS. CO. 
Little Rock, Arkansas CC. E. Lowry, Pres. 











Our new DIRECT CONTRACT puts more dollars in 


your pocket. Vested renewals. 


All replies strictly confidential. Write today to: 
J. DeWITT MILLS, Superintendent of Agents 


MUTUAL SAVINGS 
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2, 
812 Olive St. St. Louis 1, Mo. 
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Acacia Mutual: Leroy S. Zider, Jr., 
in the business over 21 years and with 
the company since last year, has been 
named manager in Detroit, Michigan. in 
this capacity he succeeds Walter 
Ssewed, who is continuing as associate 
manager. 


x * * 


Agency Management Association: 
Joseph Weits, formerly assistant pro 
fessor of psychology at Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology, has been named a 
research associate. 


2 & 2 


Baltimore Life: /rancis G. Miller, in 
the business over 20 years and most re- 
cently assistant manager of the Seaboard 
Department of the Reliance Life, has been 
named to estabiish a new home 
ordinary agency. 


office 


x * * 


Bankers Life (lowa}: Richard LE. Ford, 
in the business since 1945 with the Con- 
necticut Mutual, has been named Manager 
at Toledo, Ohio, in which capacity he 
succeeds H. F. Moore, resigned. 


oe Ft & 


Beneficial Life: 
with the company since 
named field supervisor. At the same time 
Ivan W. Nelson, with the company since 
19460, was named general agent for the 
state of Arizona. In this capacity he suc- 
ceeds C. W. Green, resigned. Arizona 
agency headquarters are at 405 Title & 
Trust Building, Phoenix. 


Martin L. Robinette, 
1942, has been 


x & * 


Berkshire Life: The 
tions have been announced: Frank J. 
Owen, Jr. (1924) to assistant vice presi- 
dent, mortgage department; Ralph G. 

Starke (1945) to assistant vice president, 
securities department; Randolph H. Wil- 
kinson (1943) to counsel and assistant 
secretary; Lewis B. Hendershot (1931) 
to assistant secretary and director of sales 
Promotion and Albert L. Hall (1937) to 
associate general counsel. 


following promo- 


xk 
Business Men's Assurance: The fol- 
lowing promotions have been announced : 


Louis L. Graham (1913) to vice president 


For March, 1951 


OME OFFICE AND | 
FIELD APPOINTMENTS 


with general executive duties; Wailliam 
D. Grant (1947) to vice president in 
charge of reinsurance; B. V. Alton 
(1921) to director of personnel ; G. B. 
Whitsitt (1927), claim secretary; E. F. 
Smith (i921), manager of life claims. 


x kk 
Canada Life: 
company since 1929 until his retirement in 


December, 1949, died suddenly on January 
10 last in Florida. 


John H. Romig, with the 


x * * 


Columbus Mutual: Ben Hadley, in 


the business many years om with the 
company since 1948 as superintendent of 
agencies, has been elected vice president 
and superintendent of agencies. 


e 2 @ 


Commonwealth Life: Everett A. Trask, 
in the business since 1931 and most re- 
cently with the Mutual Benefit, has been 
named supervisor of agencies in the Or- 
dinary Agency Department. 


x * * 


Connecticut General: The following 
group appointments have been announced : 
Paul L. Murphy (1947), Syracuse; Rob- 
ert H. Brownell (1949). Cincinnati, Ohio 
and Richard K. Weisenfluh (1947), In- 
dianapolis, Indiana. All were named dis- 
trict group managers in their respective 
localities. 


xk k 


Connecticut Mutual: Robert B. Proc- 
tor, C.L.U. and in the business several 
years, most recently agency assistant in 
the home office, has been promoted to 
assistant superintendent of agencies. 

Joseph J. H. Richter, Jr., with the com- 
pany several years, has been named gen- 
eral agent in Harrisburg, succeeding the 
late Nelson R. Korb. Headquarters for 
the agency are in the Payne-Shoemaker 
Building. 

Thomas F. Barrett, Jr., with the com- 
pany since 1946, has been named gen- 
eral agent in New Orleans, La. with 
headquarters at Suite 311, Pere Mar- 
quette Building. 

Ellis W. Gladwin has joined the home 
office staff as a correspondence con- 
sultant. He will carry out a program 
initiated a vear ago bv H. Morris 
Associates, for whom Mr. Gladwin was 
an account executive. 





Dominion Life: The following have been 
promoted to executive officers: Herbert 
Schaus, assistant re manager and 
secretary; Steele Mackenzie, assistant 
general manager pt superintendent of 
agencies and George F. Pangman, assist- 
ant general manager and treasurer. 


a 
Empire Life (Can.): N. D. McDonald, 


with the company over 20 years, has been 
named superintendent of agencies. In 
this capacity he succeeds D. W. Morphy, 
who, at his own request, was named 
branch manager at St. Catharines. 


kk 
Empire State Mutual: John J. Caplice 


has been elected secretary of the company. 
x * * 


Equitable of lowa: The following pro- 
motions have been announced: J. Price 
Murphy (1928) and Hess T. Sears, 
C.L.U. (1934) to assistant vice presi- 
dents; K. E. Westerbeck (1938) and 
Hugh P. Hill (1940) to assistant su- 
perintendent of bonds and assistant secre- 
“> respectively. 

. Bernard Gussett (Utilities) has been 
aca to the board of directors. 


xx* * 


Franklin Life: Mitchell T. Melham, re- 
gional sales director for Western Penn- 
sylvania, has announced the appointment 
of Jack L. Cardinal (1947) and John C. 
Shaffer (1947) as associate general agents 
with headquarters in Clairton and Mc- 
Keesport, respectively. Both men were 
formerly with the Metropolitan Life. 


xk k 


General American Life: Field Robin- 
son, C.L.U. and Walter G. Haut have 
been named co-general agents for the 
company in Roswell, New Mexico, with 
headquarters in the White Building. 


x * * 
Great-West Life: Following its licens- 


ing to do business in the state of Texas, 
the company announced the appointment 
of H. Thad Childre and Newman E. 
Long, C.L.U. both of Dallas as Co-man- 
agers in the North Texas Branch, with 
headquarters in Dallas. Both men bring 
extensive experience in Texas life in- 
surance to their new positions. 


(Continued on the next page) 





Field Appointments—Continued 


Guardian Life: Stanley B. Brooks, 
C.L.U., with the company since 1935 and 
most recently assistant manager, has been 
named manager of the San Francisco 
Agency succeeding Nelson F. Davis, 
C.L.U., retiring. 


x 2 


Home Life: Clifford O. Pratt, with the 


company since 1947 and most recently 
educational director, has been named as- 
sistant manager of agencies. 

William C. Petty, Jr. (1946) has been 
named associate manager of the Hunting- 
ton, L. I, N. Y. Agency, where his 
father, William C. Petty, Sr., is manager. 


x* * 


John Hancock: The following changes 
and promotions have been announced: 
District Manager Max Mell of Newark, 
N. J. has been transferred to the 
Williamsburg, (Brooklyn) office to suc- 
ceed the late Irving Weil; Joseph F. 
Carroll, C.L.U., formerly assistant dis- 
trict manager at Hempstead Town, N. Y., 
is now district manager at Newark; Rob- 
ert W. Boas, district manager at Wal- 
tham, Mass. has succeeded Harold E. Hall 
who is retiring as district manager at 
Hyde Park, while Joseph J. Jannoli, now 
regional supervisor of Greater New York, 
was named manager at the Waltham 
district office. 


x** 


Kansas City Life: Alex L. Gleckler has 
been named general agent for the com- 
pany for Central Ohio with headquarters 
at 81 East State Street in Columbus. 

Merle A. Brosche, in the business 15 
years, has been named general agent for 
Northern Florida. This territory includes 
35 counties. Headquarters will be located 
at 4109 Peachtree Circle East, Jackson- 
ville. 


= 2 fF 


Liberty Life: £. R. Lynch, formerly 
assistant manager at Easley, S. C., has 
been promoted to manager, in which ca- 
pacity he succeeds J. R. Jones, who is 
retiring after 25 years of service. 


L.A.A. Standing Committees: Presi- 
dent Robert B. Taylor, Agency Manager, 
Jefferson Standard, has announced the 
chairman and personnel of the five stand- 
ing committees of the Life Insurance Ad- 
vertisers Association. These committees 
and chairman are: Research Projects, 
A, L. Cawthorn-Page, Metropolitan Life, 
Canada; Press, John L. Lobingier, Jr., 
Phoenix Mutual; Membership, Henry S. 
Jacobs, Equitable Life of Iowa; Institu- 
tional Relations, H. G. Kenagy, Mutual 
Benefit and Standards of Practice, C. 
Russell Noyes, Phoenix Mutual. 


x* 


Life Insurers Conference: rank kK. 
Thompson has been appointed staff as- 
sistant, in which capacity he succeeds 
Robert A. Wilson, Jr., who recently 
entered the investment and brokerage 
business. 


xk et 


Life of Georgia: The following assist- 
ant district managers in Tennessee have 
been promoted to district managers: 
Clinton H. Pearson, Nashville; H. I’. 
Woodall, Knoxville; Harold Stratton, in 
Memphis. At the same time Hl’. 0 
Houser of Jackson, Tenn. was named 
manager in Tupelo, Miss. 





— WANTED — 


The Agency Director of an 
old and substantial midwest 
Life and Disability Company 
needs a competent Field Assist- 
ant. 


Salary open and opportunity 
unlimited. 


Reply in confidence to L-46, 
Best's Insurance News, 75 Fulton 
Street, New York 38, New York. 











The following division manager tra \s- 
fers have been announced: Edd E, Ca; s, 
Charleston, S. C. to Richmond, \ ,.: 
Everett B. Metts from Richmond to Li ‘le 
Rock, Ark.; Ellis W. Parris from Li (le 
Rock to Baton Rouge, La.; Horace R:. h- 
ardson from Daytona Beach, Fla. to W «st 
Palm Beach; W. A. Humphries from 
Lexington, Ky. to Montgomery, Ai.; 
A, E. Oliver from Anniston, Ala. to 
Lexington, Ky. and G. B. Ward fr 
Forrest City, Ark. to Pine Bluff, Ar} 


x * 


Life of Virginia: Earl Zebley, in the 
business over 20 years, has been named 
manager of the Jacksonville, Fla. or- 
dinary agency of the company. Previ 
ously he directed a brokerage agency for 
the company in Philadelphia. 


x * * 


Lincoln National: MV. A. Weaver, with 
the company since 1924, has been ad 
vanced to group promotional manager, in 
which capacity he will be responsible for 
all promotional material of the company’s 
group department and also for the super 
vision of the company’s Regional Group 
Offices. 

The following general agency appoint 
ments have been announced: John D 
Karns, with the company since the end 
of World W ar Il, in Des Moines, lowa 
succeeding the late Ben M. Kirke; W. F 
Yates, Jr. (1935) in Raleigh, N. C. suc- 


ceeding J. B. Lawrence, who is con- 
tinuing as a personal producer, and 
Wayne A. Patmore (1930), the newly 


established agency at Evansville, Ind 


x * * 


Manhatian Life: “rank M. Putman, in 
the business several ‘years and most re 
cently assistant manager in Houston for 
the Prudential, has been named general 
agent in that city. 

Larry O. Cox, formerly with the John 
Hancock in Canton, Ohio, has been named 
general agent for the company in Alli- 
ance, Ohio. 


x * *® 


Manufacturers Life: Dr. D. J. Breit- 
haupt, who received his degree from the 
University of Toronto in 1941, has been 
appointed assistant medical director 
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for complete details. 
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GENERAL AGENCIES OPEN IN Arkansa 


STANDARD LIFE INSURANCE CO. of IND. v.2 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


* Indiana * 


New Mexico 


FROGS in Little PONDS 


Many alert, far-seeing men are discovering that they can become top- 
flight executives right in their own communities—even though they are 
located in small and medium-sized towns. These men are becoming 
associated with Standard Life and are haying established for them agencies 
that operate directly under home office supervision—paying no tribute to 
someone in a neighboring city. If you’re ambitious, you, too, can be 
successful and be the “big frog” in your locality. Write me personally 


~ Harry VU. Wade, President 
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“Three years have 
passed quickly as a 
Minnesota Mutualite 
but their thrills and 
pleasures will be long 
remembered. 

“After four years of 
school work, the last 
two as a school prin- 
cipal, and serving 
Uncle Sam for four 
years, Herb decided 
that he wanted to try 
his hand at selling. A 
career with The Min- 








nesota Mutual looked like the ‘tailor-made’ position he’d been seeking! 
“Herb started right out with a bang and each sale he made was further 
encouragement to do even a better job. With the wonderful Organized Sales 
Plan and the Success-O-Graph he finds selling a fine vocation. When we 
picked The Minnesota Mutual we really found the ‘highway to happiness’!’’ 


If you want to know how Herbert Diggs does it, write for 
information. No obligation, of course. 


‘7ee MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


| SAINT PAUL 1, MINN. 





Organized 1880 





Massachusetts Mutual: The following 
promotions have been announced: Jich- 
ard C. Guest to the board of directors; 
J. Truman Streng to vice president; 
Michael Marchese to 2nd vice president ; 
Louis Levinson to actuary; Dr. Thomas 
S. Sexton to associate medical director ; 
Harold F. Philbrick to assistant actuary 
and Rudolph G. Kraft to superintendent 
f real estate. 

The following general agency appoint- 
ments have been announced: H. Nolan 
Sims, with the company since 1933, at 
Mattoon, Illinois, succeeding the late Cyrus 
C. Covalt; Eugene W. Hassfeld, C.L.U. 
with the company several years at Toledo, 
Ohio, succeeding Frank O. D. White, 
retiring due to ill health, and Cecil S. 
Woodbrey (1950), at Portland, Maine, 
succeeding Mr. Hassfeld. 


* 2 ® 


Metropolitan Life: Four new financial 
officers have been appointed to help as- 
sume the responsibility of investing some 
$15,000,000 each business week. They 
are: Eugene A. Schmidt, Jr. (1932) to 
treasurer; Arnold R. LaForce (1942), 
H. Hugh McConnell (1945) and Walter 
H. Saunders (1933) to 3rd Vice Presi- 


dents, 


x * * 


Minnesota Mutual: John H. Risko, with 
the company since 1926, has been named 
general agent in Providence, R. I. with 
headquarters at 504 Union Trust Build- 
ing, Providence. 


For March, 1951 


Mutual Benefit: Einstein & Salinger, 
New York City general agents for the 
company, have announced the appoint- 
ment of Stanley R. Wayne as a partner 
and co-general agent. Mr. Wayne has 
been in the business since 1945 with 
the agency. 
x * * 


Mutual Life: The following have been 
promoted: Edward C. Danford, C.L.U. 
(1935) to superintendent of agency de- 
velopment; Ward Phelps, C.L.U. (1944) 
to assistant superintendent of agencies 
and Daniel P. Cahill, C.L.U. (1949) to 
director of field training. 


x & & 


National Life (Vt.): 4. H. McAulay, in 
the business since 1928 and with the com- 
pany since 1944, most recently assistant 
actuary, was elected a vice president at 
the annual meeting. 


* & 


New York Life: The following appoint- 
ments have been announced for the newly 
established Group Department: Paul A. 
Norton (1931) to assistant vice president 
in charge of sales; Donald Cody, in 
the business since 1934 with the Equitable, 
to actuary and Nathaniel Taft, formerly 
with the State Insurance Department, as 
attorney. 

Anthony F. Noll, Jr., formerly with 
the John Hancock, and Guy L. Fairbanks, 
Jr., formerly with the Equitable Society, 
have been named group sales supervisor 
ee group underwriter, respec- 
tively. 


Northwestern Mutual: John O. Todd, 
C.L.U., chairman of the Million Dollar 
Round Table and for the past 7 years 
Chicago general agent for the company, 
resigned effective the first of this month 
in order to form John O. Todd, Inc. The 
new organization will serve as financial 
planning consultants to personal and cor- 
porate clients. Mr. Todd has qualified 
for the Million Dollar Round Table 16 
consecutive years. 

Dan A. Kaufman, with the company 
since 1935 and most recently in partner- 
ship with J, Lowell Craig in the Mil- 
waukee Agency, has been named Mr. 
Todd’s successor as general agent in 
Chicago. 


xkk 


Northwestern National: Warren S. 
Hewitt, C.L.U., in the business many 
years and most recently district manager 
at San Antonio, Texas, has been named 
general agent in that community. 

J. Walter Bishop, Jr. is now the com- 
pany’s sole general agent in Chattanooga, 
Tenn., following his father’s death on 
January 29. Formerly the agency oper- 
ated as a partnership under the title 
“J. W. Bishop Agency.” 


xkwk 


Occidental Life (Cal.}: The following 
promotions have been announced: Ed- 
ward S. Jensen (1934) to assistant vice 
president; Don Lee Hartman (1935), 
John A. Llewelyn (1939) and Claude S. 
Gillespie (1937) to assistant secretary ; 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


Ron J. Martin (1946), Meno T. Lake 
(1940) and L. F. Slesar (1947) to assist- 
actuaries, the former in the group de- 
partment. 

Raymond C. Blackson, formerly with 
the Northwestern Mutual and the John 
Hancock, has been named general agent 


for the company in Erie, Penna. 
x * * 
Ohio National: Hobe M. Ward, with 


the company 17 years, has been promoted 
from assistant manager of the Western 
Division to Pacific Coast division man- 
ager, with headquarters in San Francisco. 
The Division includes Eastern Washing- 
ton and the states of Oregon, California 
and Nevada. 
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The following have been promoted to 
officers in the company: John M. San- 
ning (1933) and Howard C, Walmsley 
(1947) to assistant secretary and assistant 
actuary, respectively; Robert M. Kidd 
(1940) to underwriting secretary. 


x * *® 


Old Line Life: Warren J. Moore (1914) 
and Mearl F. Ryan (1925) have been 
elected vice presidents. At the same time 
Raymond H. Casper (1921) was named 
secretary and Alfred E. Pahlow (1921), 
treasurer. Mr. Moore was also elected 
to the board of directors. 


x *k* * 


Pacific Mutual: Richard Blaul, formerly 
a general agent for the Monarch Life in 
Los Angeles, has been named supervisor 
of agencies. 

Wayne S. Bishop, in the business sev- 
eral years, has been named assistant di- 
rector of training. 


x * *® 


Penn Mutual: Edgar F. Rohde, C.L.U., 
with the company since 1937, has been 
named general agent in Providence, R. I., 
where he succeeds James W’. Cannon, who 
was transferred to Detroit as executive 
assistant in the Bill A. Schauer Agency. 


xX 2 @ 


Postal Life: Milton 
the business many years and most re- 
cently with the Prudential, has been 
named general agent with headquarters 
in the Woolworth Building in New York 


Altschul, C.L.U., in 


City. 

S & @ 
Prudential: John J. Frey, with the com- 
pany since 1941 and most recently a 


training consultant in the home office, has 
been named head of the Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin Ordinary Agency where he suc- 
ceeds Sidney. J. Herzberg, retired. 

The following New England mana- 
gerial changes have been announced: 
Edward Cornell from Providence, R. 1. 
No. 1 to Salem, Mass., succeeding Henry 
J. Elie, who has assumed other duties; 
Leonard T, Smith from Boston No. 3 
to Providence No. 1 and Thomas C. 
Walsh, Jr. from Lynn, Mass. to Boston 
No. 3. 

Henry C. Bauer, most recently a train- 
ing consultant in the home office, has been 
named manager of the Evanston, Illinois 
district office, in which capacity he suc- 
ceeds Philbert M. Russell, retiring after 
almost 50 years of service. At the same 
time it was announced that Elmer G. 
Kruaer (1934) has been named manager 
of the newly established district office 
at Waukegan, Illinois. 

Harmon J. Davis, with the companv 
since 1937, has been named manager of 
the company’s new Cheyenne, Wyomine 
district office. He was formerly a staff 
manager in the San Diego branch. 


& &.2 
Security Life & Accident: Dr. Raymond 


C. Scannell has been named vice president 
and medical director, At the same time 


Robert E, Warren, with the company « 
20 years and well known for his pron 
tion of athletic and student insurance, 
been elevated to vice president. 


x & ® 


State Mutual Life: William T. Kicjje) 


C.L.U., in the business since 1936 with 
the Northwestern Mutual, has een 
named General Agent in St. Louis, \lis- 


souri, in which capacity he succeeds 
William Van Sickler, who is continuing 
as a personal producer. 

Lawrence 7 Garot, in the business 
since 1938, and Norbert J. Christman 
have been named general agents for the 
company in Green Bay, Wisconsin with 
headquarters at 119 Columbus Building 


x * * 


Sterling Insurance: The following have 
been promoted: Louis H. Wayne to as- 
sistant secretary; Charles Strezo to su- 
perintendent of claims; A. Kite to chief 
underwriter; R. E. Hufnagle, assistant 
treasurer and P. K. Hornburg to director 
of advertising, a newly created office 


7 Fs & 


Travelers: Albert L. Franklin, 
company since 1930 and 
in charge of the Miami office, 
named manager of the Life, 
and Group Departments of the 
ville, Florida office. 


with the 
most recently 
has been 
Accident 
Jackson 


x * * 


Union Central: The 
tions have been announced: 
Clark to vice president and 
secretary; Richard S. Rust, Jr., to 1st 
assistant secretary; Myron Jones to as- 
sistant superintendent of agencies ; Doug 
las A. Warner, Jr. and Elmer R. Best to 
assistant treasurers and Lester H. Hei 
man and William L. Lucas to assistant 
comptrollers. 

Helen A. Pendergast, in the business 
many years with the Mutual Life, has 
been named an associate consultant of 
the Union Central’s Washington, D. C 
Agency. Miss Pendergast is well known 
throughout the business for her work 
with the Quarter Million Dollar Round 
Table, an organization in which she has 
held several assignments and for which 
she has done a great deal, particularly 
in the field of research. 


following promo 
Roger 


associate 


xk 


United Benefit Life: Robert J. Taylor, 
in the business since 1937 and with the 
company since 1946, has been named 
educational director. 


2 ® 


United States Life: William N. Wissler. 
with the company since 1927, has bee) 
appointed cashier. In this capacity as an 
officer of the company, he will hav: 
charge of all functions of the Cashier’s 
Department. 
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By O. D. Brundidge of Chrestman, Brundidge, 


Fountain, Elliott & Bateman, Dallas, Texas. 


The Insured Having Done all Within 
his Power to Effect a Change of 
Beneficiary, the Fact that his First 
Wife Refused to Surrender the Policy 
Did Not Keep the Change from 
Becoming Effective. 


In 1934, Prudential issued a life 
policy to Lyle Isgrig. His wife, 
Lena, was named beneficiary. They 
were divorced in 1939. Their daugh- 
ter Beverly has since lived with 
Lena. In 1939, after the divorce, 
Lyle change the beneficiary to his 
brother Lester in trust for Beverly. 
The policy was then returned to 
Lena and thereafter kept by her. In 
1941 Lyle married his second wife, 
sernice. He served in World War 
II and while in the service took out 
a $5,000.00 policy payable to his 
daughter Beverly. 

The suit is over the Prudential 
policy benefits. This policy provides 
that the insured may “by written 
notice to the company at its home 
office, change the beneficiary,” such 
change to become effective only when 
a provision to that effect is endorsed 
on or attached to the policy by the 
company. 

After marrying Bernice, Lyle 
Isgrig tried several times to change 
the beneficiary from Lester, as trus- 
tee, to Bernice, but Lena, his first 
wife, would not give up the policy. 
Lyle made an attempt to get a dupli- 
cate copy of the policy issued from 
the company, but it was known that 
the policy was not lost. The earlier 
applications were never forwarded 
to the home office of the company, 
but there was ample evidence that 
they had been handed to various local 
agents. However, one application 
made on October 20, 1948 was de- 
livered to the home office on Febru- 
ary 15, 1949, one month after the 
death of the insured. This applica- 


For March, 195] 


had 


local 


tion been held in the 
office. 

The company admitted liability, 
but in its answer to plaintiff, Lester 
Isgrig, interpleaded Bernice Isgrig, 
stating that it could not determine to 
whom the benefits rightfully be- 
longed. 

The Iowa Supreme Court, in 
affirming the decision of the trial 
court in favor of intervenor, Bernice 
Isgrig, held that no failure on the 
part of the company, that of its 
agents in this instance, could be 
charged to Lyle Isgrig. He had done 
all that he could to effect the change 
to Bernice. The required endorse- 
ment or attachment was a ministerial 
act which did not permit the exercise 
of discretion by the company and 
moreover it was for the benefit of 
the company and could be waived by 
it. Further, the circumstances war- 
rant the conclusion that it was be- 





Mr. Brundidge, an attorney-at-law, was 
Chairman of the Health and Accident In- 
surance Law Committee of the American 
Bar Association for 1944-1945. He is also 
Chairman of the Board and General Counsel 
for the Great American Reserve Insurance 
Company. 


yond the power of the insured to 
secure the policy for endorsement. 
Hence, a court of equity will con- 
sider the case as though the company 
had indorsed or attached to the pol- 
icy the provision for change of bene- 
ficiary. (citing Holden v. Modern 
Brotherhood, 132 N.W. 329). Lester 
Isgrig v. Prudential Ins. Co., def., 
Bernice Isgrig, Intervenor. lowa 
Supreme Court 179/47,697; 14 
CCH life cases 683. 
Counsel: Merle L. Royce, Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa, for 
Lester Isgrig 
E. E. Bachman, Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa, 
Lundy, Butler & 
Lundy, Donald C. 
Wilson, Eldora, lowa, 
for Bernice Isgrig 
Henry & Henry, Des 
Moines, Ia. for INS. 
Co. 


Under Claim for Double Indemnity for 

Accidental Death by Homicide, 

Where Different Inferences May Be 

Drawn from the Evidence Concerning 

Death, the Question Is One for the 
Jury. 


The policy sued upon, among 
other benefits, provided for $1000.00 
upon proof of death of the insured 
“as the result of bodily injury .. . 
caused solely by external, violent and 
accidental means . . . provided that 
the death of the insured was not 
caused directly or indirectly ... 
from any violation of law by in- 
sured.” 

The evidence presented showed 
that the body of the insured was 
found by the police on the morning 
of September 8, 1949, in the base- 
ment of premises at 884 Common- 
wealth Avenue, Brookline, occupied 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 


by Metro Distributors, Inc. He was 
dead and his death was caused by 
multiple gunshot wounds in the head. 
Death occurred between midnight 
and the early hours of the morning 
of the day on which the body was 
discovered. There was a hole in the 
wall separating this basement from 
the adjoining premises occupied by 
the Beacon Sign Company. This 
hole was made by knocking out ap- 
proximately eight bricks which 
formed the wall. There were cases 
of television equipment near the 
body, and on top of one of the cases 
was a flashlight similar to those 
found on the premises of the Beacon 
Sign Company. There was an un- 
locked casement window in the base- 
ment of the sign company. A truck 
owned by the insured, lettered with 
his name, was found a short distance 
from a ramp leading to the premises 
where the body was found. Insured 
was not known by Metro Company, 
nor did he have permission to be on 
the premises. The person or per- 
sons responsible for the insured’s 
death were never discovered by the 
police. There was no suggestion of 
self-destruction. The court submitted 
an issue asking if the death of the 
insured was caused directly or in- 
directly from any violation of law by 
the insured which was answered in 
the negative. 

The Supreme Judicial Court of 
Massachusetts, in affirming judg- 
ment for the plaintiff beneficiary, 
held that the burden of showing that 
the death of the insured was within 
the excepted or prohibited rules of 
the policy is upon the insurer, and 
that under the evidence different 
inferences might be drawn, which 
presented a fact question to be de- 
termined by the jury. Gusson v. 


Boston Life Insurance Co. 14 CCH 
Life Cases 707. 

Counsel: E. L. Lane, 25 Pemb. 
Sq., Boston, Mass. 

For Insurer 
E. P. Benjamin, 110 
Tremont St., Boston, 
Mass. For Plaintiff, 

beneficiary. 


Issuance of the Wrong Type of Insur- 
ance Policy Through Inadvertence and 
Oversight on the Part of the Company 
Is Not Binding Upon the Company. 
The Intention of the Parties Controls. 


On October 2, 1931, the defendant 
company, a fraternal benefit corpora- 
tion, issued to the insured a certifi- 
cate effective on February 20, 1917, 
under terms and conditions ap- 
plicable to the twenty-year payment 
plan, payable in event of his death 
to plaintiff, beneficiary. The insured 
died May 22, 1947, while the cer- 
tificate was in full force and effect. 

When insured made application 
on October 2, 1931, such application 
was for an ordinary life certificate 
in lieu of the benefit certificate. In 
consideration of the issuance of a 
new insurance certificate, the dece- 
dent, in the application, waived all 
rights under the original certificate 
and agreed to conform with and 
abide by the constitution, rules and 
regulations of the defendant order. 
The application was approved and 
a new certificate was issued, based 
upon a fixed rate on an ordinary life 
certificate. The twenty-year certifi- 
cate was issued on this application by 
inadvertence and oversight in writ- 
ing the certificate. During the ex- 
istence of the certificate the insured 
only paid the premium due on an 
ordinary life certificate. The appli- 
cation clearly stated that the agree- 
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ment of the parties was for an or.(i- 
nary life certificate. 

Although there were other issi:es 
involved in this suit, the South | )a- 
kota Supreme Court held that, when 
the application clearly indicates ‘he 
intention of the parties and the cer- 
tificate issued is at variance there- 
with, through mistake, and the proof 
of the mistake is made by clear and 
convincing evidence, equity may 
afford relief and revise the certificate 
to agree with the clearly indicated 
intentions of the parties. Bedford y, 
Catholic Order of Foresters. South 
Dakota Supreme Court No. 9128. 
14 CCH Life Cases 663. 

Counsel: Danforth & Danforth, 
Sioux Falls, S. Da- 
kota for the Defend- 
ant, Catholic Order of 
Foresters 

Davenport, Evans, Hur- 
witz & Smith 

Sioux Falls, South Da- 
kota 

For the Plaintiff Bene- 
ficiary. 


DIRECTOR CHANGES 


HE following companies have 

recently announced the election 
of new directors: Columbus Mutual 
(Ohio), Charles F. Durant, general 
agent, succeeding late Myron Haw- 
kins ; Equitable of Iowa, N. Bernard 
Gussett, utilities; Guarantee Mutual 
(Neb.), G. L. Hamlin, C.L.U.,, 
agency vice president; Home Life 
(N.Y.), Millicent C. McIntosh, 
educator—first woman so honored 
by company; Jefferson Standard 
(N.C.), C. W. Coker, oil, W. M. 
Tuck, attorney, S. Marcus Greer, 
banker, C. McD. Davis, railroads, 
Edward Potter, Jr., banker, R. O. 
Hoffman, furniture; Massachusetts 
Mutual, Richard C. Guest, vice pres- 
ident; Mutual Benefit (N.J.), Lyle 
McDonald, utilities, succeeding Ed- 
ward E. Rhodes, retired: National 
of Kermont, Geoffrey S. Smith, 
banker, succeeding late Clifton .\. 
Woodrum ; Old Line (Wisc.), War- 
ren J. Moore, vice president, suc- 
ceeding George A. Duvall; Reliance 
Life (Penna.), George L. Langreth. 
vice president, Sidney A. Swensrud, 
oil; State Mutual (Mass.), H. Ladd 
Plumley, vice president, succeeding 
late Myron F. Converse. 
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Connecticut General. Hartford 
(Accident Liberalization) 
(Annuity Tax Change) 

Connecticut Mutual, Hartford 
(Executive Promotions) 

Continental American, Wilmington 
(Juvenile Plans Revised) J 

Continental Assurance, Chicago 
(Dividend Scale Increased) 

Crown Life, Toronto 
(Stephenson President) 

——- Life, New York 
Equipment Business Booming) . 
(War Clause) 

Farmers & Bankers ue Wichita 
(Favorably Examined) 

Fidelity Mutual, Philadelphia 
(Service Employees) Sdecsececeees Oct. 

Forest Lawn Life ppreveees 
(Stock Dividend) ............. .. Nov. 

Franklin Lif aaennfela 
eR SUClc= ear 
(Favoratily Trentned) 
(Presidents Pro Tem) 

General American, St. Louis 
(McHaney President) 


88 ¢ 8B 


‘tbiennee Mar. 


wo 
ww 


-Nov. 
Mar 





Ck S a 


Girard Life, Dallas 
(Takes over Scranton Life) 
Grange Mu - Nampa 
errr 
Great-West Life, Winnipeg 
SE OE MD dcansacscsnescoel 
Guarantee Mutual, Omaha 
(Kiplinger President) 
Home Life. New York 
CHubtem WIGS) ccccccccccccccs 
(Cameron Elected President) 
(Executive Promotions) .... 
(Additional Changes) 
Imperial _ Toronto 
(10 for 1 Split) dbo deacoossesoooos 
Insur-O-Mediec Life, Dallas 


eee tesserae 





(Purchases Houston Companies) ..Mar. 36 
International Workers Order, New York 

Department Liquidating) ........ Feb. 35 
Jefferson Standard, Greensboro 

TOE. SPEED 60h9040000000000 Dee. 33 

(Executive Changes) ............ Mar. 36 
John Hancock Mutual, Boston 

(New Juvenile Policies) .......... Feb. 36 

RN CO ee een ant cae Mar. 37 


Kentucky Central Life & Acciden' 


Anchorage (Favorably Hicamined) ..Oet. BR 
(334%% Stock Dividend) .......... n. 36 
97 








Life & Casualty, Nashville 

ule tock Dividend) ................Nov. 35 

ife of Georgian. Atlanta 

(New Agency Plan) ..............Jan. 36 

(Piexzibie Polley) ......0...sscccce Mar, 37 
Lincoln National, Fort Wayne 

(100% Stock Dividend) <..........Oct. 39 

($19 Income Disability) .. 

(100% Stock Dividend) . 

Roly Changes) oe 

(Non-Par Rates Reduced) 
The Maccabees, Detroit 

(Changes Name) oe -Oct. 39 
Maccabees Life Insurance. Society, "Detreit 

(Formerly The Maccabees) ......Oct. 

(No Change - Name) ccccceces CGM St 
Manhattan Life, w York 

(Enters Group aha eccccccceee Oct. 39 

(Liberalizes War Clause) ........Dec. 84 

(Increases Salaries) . --Feb, 37 
Massachusetts ee Springfield” 

(Guest Vice President) ..........Oct. 40 
Metropolitan Life, New York 

(Taylor, Jr., President) ...........Dee. 84 

(Other ‘Executive Changes) ......Feb. 
Metropolitan prone Chicago 

(Examined) seccceee Oct. 40 
Midland National, Watertown 

(Ehrstrom President) ee rey ee Mar. 

COW BIGMNO QMNOB) oo. i ic ccce cs Mar. 
Minnesota Mutuntl, St. Paul 

CER. OR AGRIAMD icsccescivccesc OG 
Modern Life, St. Paul 

(Reorganized as North Central Ins. 

Co. 


Monarch Life, Winnipeg 
(Woods President) Setseener 
Mutual Benefit Life, Newark 
(Palmer Executive V.P.) 
Mutual Renefit Society, Baltimore 
SIND oNnccncteecsbccecnsecasts 
Mutual tife. New York 
(Reentering Texas) .... - Oct. 
(Receipts Fliminated) Net. 
(War Clause and Serviceman Letter) 


- Mar. 3 
(Keeping Policies in Foree) ...... Mar. ¢ 


coccceK ed. 


Mutual Trust Life, Chicago 
(Fliteraft Agency Service Mgr.) .. 
National Farmers Union, Denver 
Now Old Line) ... 
National Fidelity Life, Kansas ‘City 
(1509 Stock Dividend) ... 
National Life & Accident, Nashville 
(33%% Stock Dividend) cocccccce cay 
Nationa! Life, Montpelier 
(Family Income to 65) ............Nov. 
(New Retirement Plans) .. 
New England Mutual, Boston 
(Anderson Assumes Esaneney) .-Feb. 
New York Life, New York 
(Entering Personal A. & H. shana 


North American Life, Toronto 
(Executive Changes) ceceesee 

North American Life, Chicago 
(MeNamara President) .......... Mar. 
(100% Stock Dividend) .......... Mar. 

North Central Insurance, St. Paul 
(Formerly Modern Life) 

Northwestern National, 

(Year End Figures) 

Occidental of Callfornia 
(Favorably Examined) ...... 

(Brower President) .... 

Pacific Mutual, Lor Angeles 
(Mutualization Tlearings) concoee Mts § 
CAIMARRNERTION). .cccccccescvesceces Nov. 
(Mutualization Opposition Again) . Jan. 
(Estate Provider) ..... Feb. 

Pacific National, Salt Lake City 
(New Tlome Oftice) 

Pan-American Life, New Orleans 
(Favorably Examined) 

Phoenix Mutual, Hartford 
(Collens Retires) 

Pilet Lite 
(Enters Tlospitalization Field) .... 

Postal Life. New York 
CREPE TODD occ n6.04:000660600000 Nov. 


Professional & Business Men’s Denver 


ooeeeF eb. 


Provident Mutual Life, Philadelphia 
(Favorably Examined) ...........Dec 
(Juvenile Liberalization) 

Prudential, Newark 
(Group Polio) ....... eccccce Oct. 
(75th Anniversary) ... y 
(New Policies) .... e+e Dec, 
(Some Dividends Increased) eceees Feb, 

Puritan Life, Providence 
(Connecticut General Offer) ......Feb. 

Reserve Life, Da 
(Stock Dividend) ................Noy. 

Seranton Life, Scranton 
(Bought by Blakley) ...... Noy. 
(Taken over by Girard) cooeeK eb, 

Southern Life, Atlanta 
(Favorably Examined) ...........Dee, 

Southland Life, Dallas 
Buys Continental Life) . ocoslte@l 
(Eliminating Premium Receipts) .-Mar, 

Southwestern Life, Dallas 
(Stock Dividend) Dee 

Standard Insurance, Portland 
(Favorably Examined) ............Oct. 

Sun Life, Montreal 
(Ten for One Split) .............-Dee, 
(Extra $10) .ccccccccccccceccccce da 

Travelers, Hartford 
(Favorably Examined) .. Oct. 

Union Mutual, Portinnd 
(Executive Promotions) ........ ee 

Onited States Life, New York 
(Philippine Service Office) 
(Salary Increases) 

Universal Life, Riehmond 
(Merges with Atlantic Life) 

Wabash Life, Indianapolis 
(New Company) 

Washington National, 
(Executive Changes) 
(50% Stock Dividend) 

Western Life, St. Louis 
(Takes over American Mutual Assn.) 


Nov. 9 
Wisconsin National. Oshkosh 


it ae, 


£83 682 @8 SS8f BS 


eeeeeeee 


Ev anston” 


tet # et et ests 


(Examined) (New Juvenile Policy) .......... .-Nov. ® 


(LIST OF ADVERTISERS } 


American National, Galveston, Texas 
American United, Ind.anapolis, Ind. 
Amicable Life, Waco, ‘Lexas 
Atuantic Life, Richmond, Va. 
Bankers Life, Des Moines, lowa 
Bankers Life, Lincoln, Neb. 
Bankers National Life, Montclair, N. J. 
Barnes & Company, Norman, Chicago, Ill. 
Bellerive Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. 86 
Berkshire Life,’ Pittstield, Mass. 28 
Borchardt, Alvin, Detroit, Mich. 68 
Boston Mutual, Boston, Mass. 8S 
Bowles, Andrews & Towne, Richmond, Va. 
Campbell, Jr., Donald F., Chicago, Ill. 
Central Life Assurance, Des Moines, 
Central Life Insurance, Chicago, ll 
Century Life, Fort Worth, Texas 
Chapman Park Hotel, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Coates, Herfurth & Engl and, San Francisco, Cal. 
Columbian National, Boston, TE hike cnend-bLbbs s weeds eames 
Connecticut General, Hartford, Conn. 
Connecticut Mutual, Hartford, Conn. 
Continental American, Wiimington, Del. 
Crown Life, Toronto, Can. 
Dawson & Son, Inc., Miles M., Springdale, Conn. 
Del Coronado Hotel, Coronado, Cal. 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
Edison, Inc., Thomas A., West Orange, N. 
Squitable Life, Des Moines, Iowa 
Federal Life, Chicago, Ill. 
Fidelity Mutual Life, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Filing Equipment Bureau, Boston, Mass. .............0sesee00% 
First Boston Corp., The, New York, N. Y. 
Franklin Life, Springfield, Ill. 
Gabriel, A. G., Detroit, Mich. 
xray Mfg. Co., The, Hartford, Conn. 
Great American Reserve, Dallas, Texas 
Great West Life, Winnipeg, Can. 
Groves, W. E., New Orleans, La. 
Guardian Life, New York, N. Y. 
Haight, Davis & ae inc., BUIRMRMOUS, ENG, oiccciccccicccce 
Home Life, New York, a 
Illinois Bankers Life, © ott Ti. 
Jefferson National Life. Indianapolis, Ind. 
John Hancock Mutual Life, Boston, Mass. ...............+000: 
Liberty Life, Greenville, S. C. 
Life and Casualty, Nashville, Tenn. 
Life of Georgia, Atlanta, Ga. 
Life of Virginia, Richmond, Va. 
Manhattan Life, New York, N. Y. 
Manufacturers Life, Toronto, Can. 


Massachusetts Indemnity, Boston, 
Massachusetts Mutual, Springtield, 
Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Paul, 
Missouri Insurance, St. Louis, Mo. 
Monarch Life, Springileld, Mass. ...cccccccccscccccsssccccccces 
Mutual Savings, St. Louis, Mo. 
National Equity, Little Rock, Ark. 
National Life and Accident, ~~ epyeney 
National Life, Montpelier, 

National Old Line, Little Rock, Ark. 
National Reserve Life, Topeka, Kan. 
Nelson and Warren, St. Louis, Mo. 
North American Reassurance, New York, N. Y. 
Occidental Life, Los Angeles, Cal 

Occidental Life, Raleigh, N. C. 

Ohio National, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Ohio State Life, Columbus, Ohio 

Old Republic Credit Life, Chicago, 

Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles, Cs 

Pacific National Life, Salt Lake City, 

Pan American Life, New Orleans, La. 
Patented Plastics, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio 

Paul Revere Life, Worcester, 

Peoples Life, Frankfort, Ind. 

Philadelphia Life, Philadelphia, 

Phoenix Mutual, Hartford, Conn. 

Provident Life & Accident, Chattanooga, 
Prudential Insurance, Ne »wark, N. 

Remington Rand (Manageme nt Controls Div.), 
toyal Typewriter Co., New York, a 

Santa Rita Hotel, 
Security Mutual, Binghamton, New 
Shenandoah Life, Roanoke, Va. 
Shirley Savoy Hotel, Denver, Colo. 
Sikes Co., Inc., The, Buffalo, an 2 
Southern Life, Atlanta, Gav 
Speakman, Frank M., Philadelphia, 
Standard Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 
State Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Sterling ow Chicago, 
Tiffany & Co., arl A., Chicago, 
Tressel & yee arty Harry S., 
Union Central, Cincinnati, Ohio 
United Benefit, Omaha, Neb. 
United Insurance, Chicago, Til. 
United Life and Accident, Concord, N. H. 
United Service & Research, Inc., Memphis, 
Weston Co., Byron, Dalton, Mass. 
Wickenden, Morss and Associates, Inc., New York, N. 
Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, New York, N. Y. 
Woodward and Fondiller, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York, N. Y. 


BMS cecinneceseendeseeacee 
Mass. 
Minn. 


Tenn 


New York, N. Y. 


Tucson, Ariz. 


( ‘hicago, Ill. 


Tenn. 





